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On to Fortune 


HERE have been few times since the war started 

when the war news has sounded better, even to the 
soberest observers, than in recent weeks. The new ‘Treaty 
with Russia is discussed on another page. It is a landmark 
in the war—and in history. In the Eastern Pacific it seems 
that, if the Alaskan pincer can be broken, a limit may 
have been set to the advance of Japan. On land, in the 
Ukraine, the Germans were forestalled and battered. 
Before Sebastopol and Tobruk, they have been battered 
and so far held. In the air, a heavy threat hangs over their 
Western cities and arsenals. 

There is, however, another side to the medal. China 
is reeling from heavy blows at its vitals. Germany is still 
immensely powerful in arms. The battle in Libya still 
hangs in the balance ; the biggest battles in Russia have 
still to come; a new attack in the Kharkov area has 
already started. Japan is strongly entrenched in East 
Asia and the South Seas. Over-optimism now would be 
as fatal as complacency was two and a-half years ago. 
This is not the end. The end is not even in sight. Those 
people who speculate on a quick finale to the war in the 
next few months are wasting energy. This could only 
happen by a negotiated peace with the Nazis, which is 


not possible, or by the internal collapse of Germany, 


which, though by no means impossible, certainly ought 
rever to be taken for granted. 


But, although this is not the end, it can be the begin- 
ning of the end. The elements of victory are now at hand. 
In every battlefield, the enemy is meeting his match. In 
his captive countries, organised resistance is ready and 
waiting. Taken as a whole, British war production has 
doubled in the past twelve months ; aircraft output has 
doubled since the last quarter of 1940. Across the Atlantic, 
the massive industrial power of the United States is pour- 
ing out the products that will decide the issue. American 
output has overtaken British output already ; soon, Mr 
Lyttelton has announced, it will be “far ahead.” Anglo- 
American aircraft production is half as big again as the 
production of all the Axis powers. The Germans can 
have no hope now of an outright victory. What they are 
still working for, with their military strength and their guile 
in propaganda, is a stalemate victory. Their hope is that the 
democratic peoples of Britain and the United States will 
not be willing to see the struggle through to the final act. 
The longer the day of reckoning can be put off, the 
Germans argue, the less likely.is it to come. Peace without 
defeat is their opportunity. They are in possession of great 
spoils to bargain with. This, above all, is the reason 
why British and American hopes should not be fastened 
upon a quick end to the fighting. Total victory must be 
the Allies’ goal. The end may indeed be quicker than 
has seemed likely at any time since the war broke 
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out. But the speed of its coming will be in direct 
ratio to the extent to which the United Nations 
work and act and think as if every ounce of effort 
and sacrifice were required for an indefinite time to come. 

The truth is that a new stage of the war has begun. 
Until lately, the task was to hold the aggressor and to 
build up productive capacity and stocks of weapons. Now 
the task is, not only to make more weapons, but to use 
them in attack. The new stage really started when the 
Russians broke the German assault last autumn. It was 
the Russian armies which set the door of opportunity ajar, 
and they have held it open. In December, when the 
United States went to war, still another door was opened 
—in the West. In January, Mr Churchill came back from 
Washington with plans to pool the munitions, the ships 
and the raw materials of this country and the United 
States. This week another stride forward has been taken. 
Plans have been announced to complete the organisation 
for the most effective use of the combined resources ot 
the two countries. Two new bodies are to be set up: 
the Combined Production and Resources Board, headed 
by Mr Donald Nelson, the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and Mr Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Pro- 
duction; and the Combined Food Board, headed by 
Mr Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr R. H. 
Brand, chief of the British Food Mission in the United 
States. The function of the Production Board will be to 
combine the production programmes of the United States 
and the United Kingdom into a single integrated pro- 
gramme, which will be adjusted continuously to strategic 
and military requirements, as indicated by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. Thus, what has been attempted 
in this country by the appointment of Mr Lyttelton, to 
bring output and strategy into line in all plans and pro- 
grammes, is to be carried into the wider sphere of Anglo- 
American co-operation. Production will still remain the 
responsibility of its directors in each country. The new 
Board will be responsible for the maximum utilisation of 
productive resources in a common plan. By the concentra- 
tion and standardisation of war production, each nation’s 
facilities will be used to the utmost, overall demands on 
shipping will be cut down to a minimum and the essential 
needs of the civilian populations will be safeguarded. 
These are the goals. In fact, there are still too many loose 
ends in the organisation of production and the mobilisa- 
tion of facilities in the United States for them to be real- 
ised at once. There are ragged edges in Anglo-American 
co-operation. The joint shipping poo! is still not in practice 
a complete pool. But, in intention and in organisation, 
munition resources, raw materials, shipping, productive 
facilities and food, all these have been pooled between 
the two Governments. It is an impressive spectacle. 

War economy has become international. The kind of 
planning and central production which each separate 
belligerent .has found necessary is to be applied now 
astride the Atlantic. The concentrated methods of indus- 
trial production which each country has found necessary 
to employ its capacity to the full for war purposes are 
to cut across frontiers. The process which began with 
Lend-Lease is to be carried into its final stages. There is 
an augury in this, not only for the war, but also for the 
peace. It has been plain ever since 1939, when the war 
potential of Britain and the United States was little more 
than a column of statistics, that if the industrial strength 
of these two countries could be mobilised for battle, the 
war could only end in one way—the defeat of Germany 
The entry of Japan and the Far Eastern disasters that 
followed did nothing to alter the ultimate balance. The 
significant point now is that this balance is being struck, 
not on paper or in speeches, but in workshops and fac- 
tories and in the field. When the goods and services of 
the two western democracies have aided the manpower 
of all the United Nations to end the fighting, a new 
chapter will start in which their goods and services, and 
their willingness to buy the goods and services of other 
countries, can again determine the future of the world. 
The Russian Treaty, which provides for co-operation 
between Britain and Russia in the defence and develop- 
ment of Europe, is an essential precondition of peace and 
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progress. Lenf-Leass and the Combined Wa 
Boards of Britain and the United States are fore. 
shadows of the chance that the two democracie, 
will have in peacetime to make real the  aspira. 
tions towards a _ better, freer, more spacious 
more prosperous, more expansive and more just world 
which have been voiced so notably in recent weeks by 
American statesmen. By their skill and sense of respong 
bility in freeing the channels of world trade, spreadj 
the benefits of world investment and raising the yield of 
the world’s labour, Britain and the United States wij 
have a joint task no less important than the joint assay 
that they are now concerting against the world’s enemies, 
If they will, they can free and unfetter the resources of 
the earth—and, if they choose otherwise, they can bind 
and cripple them. 


It should not be supposed that this emphasis upon the 

combined role of Britain and the United States in war 
or in peace implies any derogation of the part that must 
be played by the other great countries. The Russian 
Treaty is clear proof to the contrary. The United States 
and Britain are the core of the war effort because they 
are the exporters. Russia and China, the importers, are the 
crust. If they had not held, the war would have been lost. 
If they were not given full aid now, and their rightful place 
in the peace effort, disaster would follow. There is and 
must be no discrimination between the nations. In strategy, 
there is none. British tanks are passing to the Russian 
front in a steady stream. American and British aircraft 
have reached Free China. Nor is there any discrimination 
in war economy. The new Combined Food Board will 
not only draw up common plans for the supply, transport 
and distribution of British and American foodstuffs, agri- 
cultural materials and equipment ; it will also co-operate 
with all the United Nations in the use of food resources 
and, in addition, collaborate with ail the other interested 
nations in the world in the development, expansion, pur- 
chase and use of their foodstuffs. Russia, China and the 
countries of Latin America, all have their place in the 
pattern of combined action. Lend-Lease, in its various 
ways, now embraces them all. It would be idle to deny, 
of course, that there are dangers in the power which can 
now be wielded in London and Washington. It is vastly 
important that every step should be taken in time with the 
wishes and interests of other countries. It is certain that 
this can only be done on a basis of all-round trust. One 
element that could disrupt the bonds of union that are 
now being forged would be petty nationalism on the part 
of any single country or any single group in any country. 
While the war lasts, it is imperative that every industrial 
interest, of whatever nationality, should realise that the 
main aim is to maximise war output and not to maintain 
national claims. When the peace comes, it will be no less 
important that the nations who stand in the strongest 
and most favourable position should realise that, only by 
the adjustment of their ways and policies in political and 
economic matters, regardless of sectional stakes, will 1 
be possible to win the peace as well as the war. 

At the moment hopes are high, both for the near and 
far futures. Collective security is being translated into 
world fact by deeds. A habit of co-operation is being 
formed. But the road between now and peacetime has 
stili to be travelled and it will be grim and hard. No wart 
is won until the last bugles have sounded. The Germans 
and Japanese can still strike massive blows. The only 
course is to assume that they will go down fighting in the 
greatest holocaust in history. There will be heavy losses 
and grievous casualties—the price of victory. The 
bond of the world alliance is shipping ; and shipping 's 
still an Achilles heel. Allied ships and Allied cargoes are 
being sunk in great numbers on all the oceans. The need 
for ships to strike the final blows against the enemy will 
be enormous. What is called for now, when the sky 1s 
brightening, is a new dedication by all the free peoples 
at war to the straitened ways of a siege existence, whic 
will use for the needs of civilians not a ton of shipping 
that can be spared for more urgent duties. The tide 's 
rising to the flood. It must not be missed. 
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Treaty with Russia 


M R EDEN surprised and delighted the Commons and 
the nation when, on Thursday afternoon, he gave 
them the news of Mr Molotov’s visit to this country and to 
the United States, and laid on the table of the House a 
White Paper containing the text of a Treaty between 
Britain and Russia, together with certain speeches and 
exchanges of congratulations made on the occasion of its 
signature. The surprise was a natural reaction to a very 
well-kept secret. Few people have had an inkling of what 
was going on and considering the hazards attendant upon 
Mr Molotov’s return to Russia—whether by sea or by 
air—it is good that the secret was so well kept. The 
delight was equally natural for, without exaggeration, it 
can be said that a diplomatic instrument has been jointly 
forged which may have as much significance for the future 
of world order as victory itself. After the debacle of the 
inter-war ycars, no one can have escaped the haunting 
fear that, in this war as in the last, victory will again 
be achieved only to be thrown away. The new Anglo- 
Russian Treaty is plain evidence that better things may 
be in store. 
It is not a hastily negotiated pact. Many months and 
long deliberations have been spent in drawing it up. It is 
the culmination of a process which began nearly a year ago 
when, on July 12, 1941, the British and the Soviet Govern- 
ments first entered into formal treaty relations to give 
each other full assistance for the duration of the war. 
This alliance formed the starting-point for a broader 
approach. The next step was taken on the high seas when, 
on August 15th, President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
announced the Atlantic Charter, to whose principles 
Russia subsequently adhered and under whose terms it was 
agreed—after the second Allied Conference at St James’s 
Palace—to set up an Allied bureau for research and the 
co-ordination of reconstruction plans. In December, Mr 
Eden paid a visit to Moscow, a secret at that time almost 
as closely guarded as Mr Molotov’s visit here, and, on 
December 29th, a joint communiqué appeared, referring to 
an exchange of views between the two Governments on 
questions relating to the prosecution of the war and to 
post-war reconstruction. The conversations were continued 
after Mr Eden’s return. The United States was brought 
into them. So were the Dominions and the Allied Govern- 
ments in Europe. At every turn the widest range of advice 
and support was solicited, and it can be said that the 
Treaty which has emerged, though it is the concern of 
only two of the United Nations, springs in a sense from 
the collaboration of all of them. As such, it has, of course, 
a far greater significance for the post-war world. By the 
end of May the exchange of views had brought agreement. 
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It only remained for Mr Molotov to undertake the journey 
across the enemy’s lines and for the Treaty to be signed 
in London. 

In it the broad outlines and general principles of the 
Atlantic Charter begin to take positive shape. Here they 


‘are applied to the special problems of a particular area. 


The area is Europe, the cauldron out of which the first 
two world wars have boiled up. In all its military clauses 
the Treaty refers to “ Germany and its European asso- 
ciates ”’ only—the question of Japan’s aggression and the 
plight of Free China fall outside the scope of the agree- 
ment, though no doubt they were very fully discussed 
both in London and Washington. The first concern of the 
world is that Europe should not boil over a third time. 
The Treaty establishes the principle that the two great 
border Powers—Britain and Russia—both of whom have 
a somewhat similar relationship to Europe, that of belong- 
ing to it yet of having vital interests in other continents, 
shall collaborate after the war, for twenty years at least, 
to maintain the peace and to work for general prosperity. 
Clearly this does create a broad structure of security into 
which more detailed agreements can be fitted later on. 
fhe most significant political development of the twen- 
tieth century lies in the emergence of five centres of world 
power whose military and economic resources are so much 
stronger than those of smaller or poorer or less fully 
developed states that on their decision the great problem 
of peace or war finally hangs. Their number is, of course, 
not static. Free China is destined to emerge as a 
new power centre. If India can overcome internal dis- 
unity, the future may rank that country, too, among 
the great of the earth. But at present there are five 
effective power centres—Washington, London, Berlin, 
Moscow and Tokyo. Three are peace-loving, two are not. 
The peace of the world depends obviously upon the 
defeat of the two aggressors. Equally obviously, it depends 
on the continued collaboration of the peaceful Great 
Powers after the war. If Britain and Russia cannot 
work together to secure a Europe that will not go to war, 
the cauldron ‘is certain to boil up again. Their decision to 
collaborate is therefore a pre-condition of security. 
Although the Treaty does not go much beyond general 
terms, it contains more than just a statement of the 
Powers’ determination to collaborate It gives an outline 
of the form the collaboration shall take. The two articles 
of Part I refer to the war situation only. Each country 
will continue to give the other full assistance of every 
kind. Neither will open negotiations with Hitlerite 
Germany or any other German Government that has not 
satisfied them of its non-aggressive intentions. There 
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will be no separate armistice without previous agreement. 
Part Il is devoted to the post-war period. Article 3 
expresses the desire of the High Contracting Parties to 
join with other powers in setting up a system of security 
and states their determination to take ali the steps neces- 
sary to prevent a repetition of German aggression before 
this system comes into being. In Article 4, each guaran- 
tees the other full assistance in the event of an attack on 
one or the other by a European Power, until such time as 
this bilateral guarantee has been superseded by a multi- 
lateral security system. The two Powers bind themselves 
in Article § to co-operate for the prosperity of Europe in 
accordance with the interests of the United Nations and, 
in the course of this co-operation, to base their action 
upon two principles of the Atlantic Charter—no territorial 
aggrandisement and no interference in the internal affairs 
of other states. Article 6 contains a promise of economic 
assistance for the work of reconstruction; Article 7 
includes a provision against joining alliances or coalitions 
directed against the other ; Article 8 fixes the duration of 
the Pact at 20 years. 

The pivots of the new system are thus collective 
defence against aggression and economic collaboration 
in raising the standards of prosperity. The co-operation 
envisaged is in both cases, rightly and necessarily, 
European, indeed worldwide. It is in the military and 
economic sphere that the basic insufficiency of the 
sovereign nation state has been most obviously demon- 
strated. The exclusive and uncoordinated economies of 
a score of nation states contributed most to the economic 
depression and decline of inter-war Europe. Nor wer2 
these economies sufficient when the day of reckoning came 
to support a defence system capable of withstanding 
Hitlerism. The military ineptitude of the European 
defence system was even more obvious. Under modern 


conditions of centralised industrial power, the only sure. 


defence of national independence open to smaller States 
is to work inside a super-national scheme of economic 
co-operation and defence. Now even if the lead for 
establishing such a system were to come from the smaller 
States, it remains true that they have neither the re- 
sources nor the influence to carry it through. They 
look to the three great peaceful power centres to create 
the framework of collaboration, to back the enthusiastic. 
to encourage the doubtful, and to deal firmly with the 
plainly obstructive. Nothing is more wearing, both for 
men and for nations, than to live without standards and 
without the sense of fitting into a constructive and ex- 
panding scheme of things. Britain, Russia and the 
United States have still to prove their leadership. And 
the time may be running short. 

It is because the material assistance and the agreed 
standards can only come from the Great Powers that 
the two principles of Article s—no territorial aggran- 
disement and no interference—are of such vital import- 
ance. Collaboration and leadership can easily degenerate 
into flat imperialism and the Nazis have not been slow 


Regional 
HE machinery of British local government has long 
been in need of overhaul. Before: the war, the most 
familiar criticism was that the quality of the services pro- 
vided and the cost of administering them varied too much 
from area to area. Despite the minimum performance 
insisted upon by Whitehall, education would be good in 
one place and bad in another ; hespital facilities would 
be duplicated here and non-existent -there ; trading ser- 
vices might or might not be efficiently run. Even more 
productive of complaint was the variation in rates and 
the absence of unjformity in the basis of assessment. 
The war has aggravated these shortcomings, particu- 
larly in the sphere of local finance. The widespread 
exodus of ratepayers from evacuation areas has meant that 
the revenue of the local authorities in these areas has 
declined far more rapidly than their expenditure. The 
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to make this point in their propaganda. The Unite 
States is accused of “taking over” the British Empire, 
Britain in turn is accused of colonising the French 
Empire and of offering France “ dominion status” ; Fip. 
land, Poland and Turkey have been subjected to a wa 
of nerves on the question of Russia’s “ expansionism” 
The undertaking of no territorial aggrandisement js , 
guarantee against the success of this propaganda, | 
would be folly to underestimate the power ot mischief 
these innuendoes represent. The principle of non-inter. 
ference is in one sense an extension of this. The ways 
of expansion in the modern world are devious. If a Nazi 
community living abroad works to overthrow a demo. 
cratic government and to set up a regime committed to 
collaboration with Germany, is this “ aggrandisement”? 
The results can be the same. There is an imperialism of 
ideas as deadly as the imperialism of arms. 

There is another sense, however, in which the no inter- 
ference principle is a false and retrograde step. It suggests 
that the nations of Europe have no interest in the pre- 
sence of a law-breaker in their midst until the law is 
actually broken at their expense. This contradicts every 
lesson of the last nine years. Peace may not be indivisible. 
Law certainly is and a Government that begins by 
violating the basic rights of the human person will pro- 
bably end by violating those of the international com- 
munity. Concentration camps are am act of aggression 
against Europe, and there can be no hope of collaboration 
for economic prosperity or joint defence to uphold the 
rule of law, unless the rights of the citizen are solemnly 
recognised to be the concern of Europe. There can be 
different forms of Government. Russia will not seek to 
impose universal soviets nor Britain world-wide parlia- 
mentary democracy ; but there can be no two attitudes 
towards the police state with its spy system, its arbitrary 
arrests and its condemnations without due process of law. 
Nor are the citizens of Europe—both non-German and 
German—likely to feel a sense of wider loyalties if 
the new community does not guarantee their personal 
rights. 

The framework has been established. As far as it goes, 
it is an extremely satisfactory framework. But just as the 
Atlantic Charter called for this greater degree of pre- 
cision, the Anglo-Russian Treaty in its turn calls for a far 
more concrete working out of its general commitments 
The conversations must continue. The Inter-Allied 
bureau must produce some evidence that its work is 
making serious progress. Europe mus: get, through the 
Allied propaganda sources, a clearer picture of the world 
the United Nations mean to build. All this calls for a 
degree of foresight and precision which has not, un 
happily, been a marked characteristic of recent British 
diplomacy. Now Mr Eden’s great opportunity has come, 
perhaps the greatest opportunity with which a statesman 
has ever been faced. The future of Europe, the future of 
the world, and quite especially the future of Britam, 
depend upon the way in which he goes to work. 


Economics 


loss of rates on empty properties might, theoretically, 
have been met by increasing the burden of those who 
stayed behind. But this course, even if practicable, would 
have been wholly inequitable, particularly as most 

those who had left probably meant to return when 0 
war was over. In the event, most of the deficiency 
revenue has been met from the usual source in times 

need—the Exchequer. A larger part of the cost of mall- 
taining essential services in a number of evacuation areas 
has thus been laid upon the general taxpayer. In the at 
cumstances, it is clear that no other course could have 
been taken. No local authority could be left to face iS 
exceptional wartime burdens unaided, any more than 
“blitzed” property-owner could be left to rebuild his 
own house. The effects of war on particular localitis 


just as in earlier years the effects of economic depressio 
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had to be borne by the community as a whole. But there 
ig another side to this increasing dependence upon State 
gubventions. It means that to an ever-growing extegt local 
quthorities are being relegated to the position of being 
merely agents for the central Government. It is not good 
jn practice or in theory that the function of spending 
money should be divorced from the responsibility for 
rising it. The indications are that many of these pro- 
blems will be aggravated, rather than eased, after the 
war. Reconstruction and the expansion of social services 
are among the foremost peace aims; and it is clear 
that the local authorities will have an important part to 
y in these activities. This wii! mean larger local 
diture and a re-emergence of the old complaints 
about variability of service and the inequity of rating. 

Fortunately the war itself, by bringing these difficulties 
to a head, has indicated part of the solution. There is 
nothing new in the demand for regional government. It 
has often been observed that the way in which the British 
prefer tradition to convenience is strikingly illustrated by 
the survival of a quaint system of local boundaries whose 
delineation has long ceased to accord with modern needs. 
The novelty of war has been the actual introduction ot 
the region as an administrative area for certain purposes. 
It can provide continuity of administration if the centre 
of affairs should be cut off from the rest of the country. 
Its usefulness in civil defence pointed the way to its 
development in other fields of activity. Through the 
Regional Boards it now provides the indispensable link 
in production between local industry and Whitehall. 

The interposition of the region between the smaller 
local areas and Whitehall has been a proved wartime suc- 
cess in the spheres in which it has been employed. Does 
it offer any lessons for the post-war development of local 
government? Lord Reith, when head of the then Ministry 
of Works and Buildings, regarded the region as an indis- 
pensable part of the machinery of reconstruction. Many 
progressive local government officials favour the develop- 
ment of regional government. Others are frankly distrust- 
ful. The principal impediment to any objective considera- 
tion of the merits of the proposal is the vested interest 
which so many people have in the maintenance of present 
boundaries, though the term “ vested interest” is perhaps 
unduly sinister, since the motive for opposition in many 
cases is sincere belief on the part of local councillors and 
officials that the efficiency of the services they administer 
will be impaired by association with neighbouring areas. 

The case for regional government can be simply stated. 
Existing local government areas are too small to 
administer certain services with efficiency. Areas of 
water supply are still too small in many cases to be, 
economic, and co-operation between reighbouring autho- 
tities is only rarely achieved in the face of opposition 
Local boundaries are perhaps more appropriate for the 
purpose of gas supply ; but here again there are consider- 
able productive economies to be obtained from the use of 
larger gas plants. Areas for the distribution of electricity 
are particularly anomalous, and the report of the 
McGowan Committee has made it clear that the main 
need is for larger areas. Finally, local transport areas are 
far from being co-terminous with “ natural ” traffic areas. 
Admittedly the problem of enlarging the area of trading 
xtvices is immensely complicated by two factors. In the 
first place, the ground is shared by municipal under- 
takings and private companies, which cannot easily co- 
operate. In the second, the optimum technical area for one 
service is not necessarily the optimum for another. If 
ficiency were the only criterion, the solution would 
clearly be the establishment of “ad hoc” authorities with 
Overlapping boundaries for the administration of each 
service. But an equally important requirement is the main- 
tenance of the democratic control which provides 
municipal trading services with their raison d’étre. 

onal administration would make it possible to get 
Rearer the technical optimum without sacrificing the 
virtue of consumer control. Apart from the trading ser- 
vices, there is certainly ground fer arguing that such 
Services as education, public health and highways 
could be more efficiently administered in regional areas. 
In all of them the quality of performance now varies 
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unjustifiably from area to area, and none of them can be 
regarded as a purely local concern. Finally, a further 
advantage would flow from the regionalisation of suitable 
services ; there would be important economies in the over- 
all cost of local administration per head of population ; 
duplication of premises, staff and equipment would be 
avoided ; and the larger authorities might be expected to 
attract more competent personnel. 

But even if regional government achieved the greater 
efficiency expected of it, there would remain the basic 
problem of revenue to be settled. The rating system is 
generally recognised to be thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
because it tramsgresses the cardinal principle of ability 
to pay. Its area of operation was considerably limited by 
the Derating Act of 1929, and during the war it has 
partially broken down. What is to be done after the war? 
The importance of rates in local revenue can be 
diminished by increasing the share of expenditure borne 
by state subventions and “ other receipts.” But the danger 
of increasing the reliance of local authorities upon the 
state is real ; and the scope for raising “ other receipts ” 
is clearly limited, despite the ingenious suggestions which 
have been propounded for financing such services as 
hospital treatment on an insurance basis. There remains 
the possibility of introducing a new form of local taxation 
on income. This is a highly controversial subject, which 
cannot be adequately treated in brief. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if the idea were acceptable, it would be 
infinitely easier to put into practice in regional areas than 
in the existing areas. The main advantage of the larger 
area would be that it would usually cvercome the diffi- 
culty of whether to tax a person at his place of residence 
or place of work. With the present boundaries, a well- 
nigh insuperable problem would arise from the fact that 
so many people sleep in a different local government area 
from that in which they work. 

Other problems would remain, even under regional 
administration. How should investment income, particu- 
larly from overseas, be treated? How should the tax be 
levied on commercial undertakings with a nation-wide 
network of branches? Should the regions establish their 
own tax collection machinery, or rely on the existing 
machinery of the state? How should the revenue collected 
by the regions be distributed among the smaller consti- 
tuent authorities? All these difficulties, and no doubt 
many others, would have to be settled, but they should 
not be insuperable. It would be misleading to condemn 
local income taxation out of hand on the ground that 
sharing in income tax by state and Federal Governments 
has not proved satisfactory in wartime in Canada and 
Australia. In these instances the root of the trouble has 
been the federal system itself This difficulty could hardly 
arise in Great Britain, where the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment would not be impaired by the granting of new 
powers of local taxation. 

There is considerable difference of opinion about 
the methods of local government reform discussed above. 
And it is hard for any layman to be positive about his 
suggestions. But there is no disagreement at all about 
the ends to be achieved. If democracy is to be healthy at 
the centre, it must be active in the localities. Local govern- 
ment must be at once more democratic and more efficient. 
It is here that the dilemma arises. The present areas of 
local government may be small enough for something 
approaching a real parish-pump democracy, but they are 
too small for efficiency. The latter can be obtained, per- 
haps, by more central direction, but only at the expense 
of the former. The appropriate compromise, it is sug- 
gested, is to be found in the establishment of regions. 
They should be the right size for technical efficiency, 
and neither too remote from local affairs to be undemo- 
cratic nor too close to Whitehall to suffer from over- 
centralisation. To make them still more appropriate to 
their ends, they should have the responsibility for raising 
the greater part of the money which they spend ; and 
it is difficult to see how this could be achieved without 
the substitution of some fairer method of revenue col- 
lection in place of the present rating system. The planners 
of post-war reconstruction will need to ponder long and 
deeply on these issues. 
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Underground Europe 


fener history contains many a chapter filled by 
the activities of underground political movements. 
In the countries of Eastern and Southern Europe it has 
happened only too frequently that the pays réel—the true 
political and spiritual life of a nation—has been driven 
underground either by oppressive native regimes or by 
foreign domination. But never before in European history 
has any clandestine struggle assumed such gigantic inter- 
national proportions as the underground movement has in 
recent years. It can, in fact, be said that the true Europe, 
with its great traditions from the past and perhaps even 
greater hopes for the future, now lives on in the dark. 
From there—entrenched in the labyrinth of secret organ- 
isations—it defies the humiliating present symbolised by 
the conqueror’s storm troopers, spies and quislings. 

The conditions under which the underground struggle 
has developed vary from country to country ; and there 
have been several phases in its development in each 
country. Poland, on the one hand, and Denmark, on 
the other, represent perhaps the two extreme forms. From 
the start there were no illusions among the Poles about 
the possibility of carrying on any form of legal political 
activity under the Nazi domination. The change over to 
the new forms of political life took place in Poland as 
early as September, 1939. The network of secret organ- 
isations was laid among the still burning ruins of Warsaw. 
In Denmark, on the other hand, the outward show of a 
free political life has been maintained for one reason or 
another, until now. On May Day this year, meetings were 
still allowed in Copenhagen at which speeches not alto- 
gether free of anti-German touches were openly pro- 
nounced. Naturally enough, only a small part of Den- 
mark’s political elements have been engaged underground. 

The position in the other occupied countries ranges 
between the Polish and the Danish pattern. In the west, 
the Germans were as a rule more anxious to leave the 
appearance of political autonomy, and to harness the old 
organisations or their remnants to their own war chariot, 
than they were to destroy them. Trade unions, cultural! 
associations and even political parties were not suppressed 
at first in Norway or in Belgium. Only gradually has the 
regime in the Western countries been brought down to 
the “Polish” standard. Only slowly has the spontaneous 
resistance of the Western peoples forced the German 
authorities to abandon even the pretence of a “ civilised ” 
occupation. As this process goes on and as the failure o! 
the quislings to gain any popular backing becomes appar- 
ent, so the scope of the underground movement grows. 

The difference between Western and Eastern Europ: 
was important in one other way. In the west, there was a 
long tradition of parliamentary democracy, of free speech 
and a free press, which did not make a sudden switch 
over to illegal activities easy. The setting up of efficient 
clandestine organisations requires a special psychological 
outlook and a whole set of “ conspiratorial ” customs and 
habits, which can only be acquired by arduous and costly 
experience. This experience was lacking in the Western 
countries, and the organisation of the underground there 
made headway slowly. In Poland and, to a lesser extent. 
in Czechoslovakia the tradition of illegal political strife 
was still fresh. Most of the present generation of Polish 
and Czech politicians emerged only twenty-odd years ago 
from the underground struggle against Tsardom or against 
the Habsburgs. Driven into the underground, they have 
gone back to familiar ground. 

There have been roughly two stages in the growth of 
underground work—each closely linked with the fortunes 
of the war. Up to the failure of Germany’s eastern 
offensive, the myth of German invincibility weighed 
heavily upon the mind of the subjugated European 
nations. Then there was practically no chance of any real 
mass movements. Sporadic cases of open resistance were 
dealt with ruthlessly ; in the autumn of 1939, 200 Polish 
workers who refused to work for the Germans at a muni- 
tion factory at Skarzysko were shot ; machine guns were 
mounted at the Skoda works to prevent a strike of Czech 





workers ;. the terrors of the concentration camp were 
deeply impressed upon the mind of all the Europem 
peoples. The result was a sense of helplessness and apathy, 
At this stage the underground organisations were mainly 
concerned with preserving their cadres. “ Deeper into 
the underground” was the slogan. The clandestine 
struggle was confined to the narrow limits of preparatory 
work, the setting up and strengthening of organisations 
and the political education of small groups. 


Yet, even in this depressed first phase, important suc- 
cesses were achieved, in nearly every occupied country, 
The secret organisations succeeded in establishing and 
maintaining contact with one another. In each country, 
something like a central direction over its underground 
groups was achieved. Steady contacts with groups in free 
Allied countries were secured. Nearly every occupied 
country produced its own illegal press, distributed under 
the most difficult and dangerous conditions. The contents 
of the papers and leaflets published reflected the grimness 
of the position. They very rarely contained appeals to 
“direct action.” What was most needed then was simply 
to keep up the spirit of resistance and to discourage any 
tendency towards “collaboration” with the enemy. 
Information about military events; discussion of the 
political issues involved in the war ; and polemics against 
quislings of every brand—these were the main items in 
the underground press up to the autumn of 1941. 

Then came the failure of the German blitzkrieg in the 
East. This marked a turning point. A new stage started. 
It is impossible to say to what scale economic sabotage 
and direct political resistance have developed since. But 
the impact of events on the Eastern Front has indisput- 
ably been very strong. The psychological effect of the 
fact that the long sequence of iightning German victories 
has come to an end can hardly be overrated. The feeling 
that the iron grip of the invader has at last loosened has 
spread throughout the occupied countries. Everywhere, 
underground organisations have been confronted with the 
new task of getting closer to the mass of the people. The 
struggle has taken on new forms and a new scope. 


Recent weeks have brought several significant mani- 
festations of resistance. The assassination of Heydrich was 
a historical landmark in itself. It was the first attempt of 
this kind since the Germans overran Europe. Until lately 
the strength of the Nazi system was too obvious for blows 
co be struck against its most prominent representatives. 
Now, by contrast, the illusion may perhaps arise that 
attempts on the lives of individual Nazi dignitaries can 
shatter the system, an illusion which in the past has always 
gone with the method of “ individual terror.” But the new 
resistance is solider and more workmanlike. In Warsaw 
many thousands of Poles celebrated their Constitution 
Day in a silent street demonstration before the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. This was the first great street 
demonstration the Polish capital has witnessed since tts 
occupation. In Norway, the struggle against the quisling 
controlled trade unions Has now tsken the form of a 
“ subscription strike,” in which members refuse to pay 
fees to the unions ; and many of the quisling trade unions 
are said to have failed to obtain a single fee. Two features 
stand out: these are well and widely organised acts ; 
they are on a mass scale. These are no longer the spon 
taneous acts of individuals which kave been rey 
almost daily by the press since 1939. Now there are strong 
and soundly based organisations behind each deed of 
resistance, close enough in their contact with the peoples 
to move thousands to disciplined and well planned acts. 


The tide is rising. In general it has stil not gone beyond 
the limits of passive resistance. The invaders’ capacity © 
put down any overt revolt is still great. Even strikes 1 
industry on any considerable scale are still not possible. 
But the apparatus is ready, and a decisive weakening 
the German war machine through further defeats m the 
field might lead the bulk of Europe to make, at a bound: 
the all important step from resistance to revolt. 
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NOTES 


Pacific War 


The land fighting in the Far East is concentrated in 
China for the time, but at sea the Japanese have ranged 
very far afield. The submarine attacks on Diego Suarez and 
Sydney Harbour do not appear to have been more than a 
rapid testing of the vigilance and armament of the 
defenders. Their chief interest—since they were unsuccess- 
ful—lay in the evidence they gave of Japanese experiments 
to extend the principle of aircraft carriers to submarines ; 
presumably the midget submarines used can only have 
operated from a parent ship. So much easy comment has 
been made about the Japanese inability to be original that 
it might give a better perspective to Allied thinking—and 
Allied strategy—if the real ingenuity and resource of 
Japan’s naval tactics were recognised. But the naval action 
far out in the Pacific is in every way more significant than 
these experiments. Here it was an engagement of battle 
fleets. The Japanese suffered a setback off Midway Island 
which exceeded their defeat in the Coral Sea. For the first 
time, battleships were engaged and the American Navy was 
able to claim the sinking of two or three aircraft carriers 
and one destroyer and damage done to twelve other war- 
ships. Any failure on this ocean front is extremely serious 
for the Japanese. They have built a protective shield of 
occupied territory around them in a great arc to the south ; 
but they are open to the Pacific and their mainland 
remains intensely vulnerable. The strategy of the United 
Nations is obviously to strike, not at the tentacles, but at 
the exposed body of the Japanese octopus. Thus, to push 
back the Allies’ possible bases for attack beyond all possible 
range of aircraft or battle fleet must be Japan’s immediate 
counter-strategy. This explains the air attack on Dutch 
Harbour and the attempt to seize Midway Island. It 
explains the fighting in Chekiang. It throws an uncertain 
light over Vladivostok and the Siberian bases. In this great 
arena, the real struggle has hardly begun. 


* * * 


Battle for Tobruk 


The battle for Tobruk has entered its third week and 
its nth phase. As usual in this unique desert area, the battle 
sways backwards and forwards, attack following counter- 
attack, and the decisive moments are as difficult to dis- 
tinguish as are the shapes of tanks and men at their death 
grapple in the swirling dust. Certain distinct operations do, 
however, emerge. Rommel struck the first blow by punch- 
ing a gap in the prepared and heavily mined British line 
funning from Gazala to Bir Hakeim. In the first fighting, 
the British nearly encircled the attacking force, but the 
Germans were able to keep open the gap in the minefield 
and to begin to dig themselves into the bulge they had 
created. The British counter-attacked mainly from Tamar 
in the north and, though they removed the immediate threat 
of a thrust towards Tobruk, they were unable to reduce the 
Germans’ positions substantially. For the time, the battle 
tages in and on the periphery of this German bridgehead, 
and the fighting is—as in all other campaigns—developing 
into a battle of reserves. British mobile columns have done 
sterling work in attacking supply lines and transport behind 
the German line at Rotunda Segnali, and the brilliant 
success of HMS Thrasher in sinking three Axis supply 
ships and a destroyer fits into the same picture. But 
Rommel cannot be by any means at the end of his 
resources. Nevertheless, it is still difficult to see what place 
the Libyan battle holds in the Germans’ general strategy. 
Like the contemporary attack on Sebastopol, it looks like 
the merest nibbling at the edge of the United Nations’ 
iddle Eastern defences. 


* * © 


Salute to an Ally 


_ The magnificent stand of the Free French at the key 
Point of Bir Hakeim must not be thought of as an isolated 
fxample of French heroism, or as the only contribution 
made by the Free French to the progress of the Libyan 
Campaign. Libya, of all fronts, has seen the most active 
Pafticipation of the Free French Forces, and it has been 
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thanks to the co-ordination of their units serving on the 
Mediterranean coast with others operating from Fort Lamy 
in Chad Territory that, in nearly all the Libyan campaigns 
so far, the enemy has been attacked almost simultaneously 
on the north and south Libyan fronts. During General 
Wavell’s first campaign, the Free French made brilliant 
raids on the Italian outposts at Murzuck and Kufra. In 
the spring of this year, while the Allies were consolidating 
their new line at Gazala, a Free French column travelled 
over 1,000 miles to attack and wreck a circle of outposts 
lying in a rough triangle between Murzuck and Kufra, and 
connected by desert roads with Tripoli and Benghazi. 
These raids undoubtedly created useful diversions and 
prevented the withdrawal of the southern garrisons to 
reinforce the northern front. Besides this valuable contribu- 
tion, the Free French have fought tenaciously in all the 
Libyan campaigns. Detachments took part in the major 
engagements during General Wavell’s first advance, and in 
the second Libyan campaign they helped to storm Halfaya 
Pass on January 16th. In the air, the Lorraine Squadron has 
done great work in attacking supply lines and convoys. 
The men of Bir Hakeim are, in a word, seasoned fighters 
who have borne the brunt not only of this engagement 
but of a hundred others on the Libyan sands. It is here— 
in desert outposts, on dusty air-fields—that the soul of 
Free France lives on. 


* * * 


The Coal Plan 


The Government’s coal plan is like a game in which 
there are prizes for everyone—and, at bottom, no one is 
really satisfied. There is control for those who want control, 
rationing (albeit in suspense) for those who want rationing, 
a representative Board to please the miners and a propa- 
ganda campaign for fuel economy to satisfy the press pub- 
licists who, not unnaturally perhaps, believe that any 
mountain can be moved by this means. In this week’s 
debate, therefore, opposition was muted. The catholic 
character of the Government’s plan has divided the 
objectors and rendered them impotent ; there is something 
for each one of them. The crucial fact is, however, that, 
whatever success in raising output the sound scheme for 
regional control and direction is likely to have in time, a 
large cut in consumption is imperative—and, according to 
all experience, is most unlikely to be achieved by appeals. 
Sir John Anderson put the required cut at six million tons. 
The suspended rationing scheme is intended to save ten 
million tons. Ordinary common sense would suggest the 
immediate introduction of the scheme with more generous 
rations in the ratio of ten to six. As it is, for all its virtues 
on the side of production, the plan is a smoke screen to 
hide the defeat and retreat of the Government over ration- 
ing. And a large number of members, including Labour 
members who should know very well that to reduce con- 
sumption by appeals, besides being ineffective, is unfairest 
of all to poor people, seem to be retreating with them, 
Such is the price of political solidarity. 


* * * 


Lift the Ban 


There are more than a few good reasons why the 
secrecy which still prevails about shipping losses and ship- 
building figures in this country should be reconsidered. 
Two main reasons stand out. In the first place, the essen- 
tial corrective to the present mood of not unjustified 
optimism about the course of the war is the knowledge 
that in his campaign against merchant shipping the enemy 
is still doing very well. In the second place, figures are 
being published in the United States, both about shipping 
losses and ship-building, and they are being used, soundly 
and unsoundly, in the British Press. There was never any 
reason for the curtain to be completely lowered upon this 
vital aspect of the British war effort. The sole condition 
is that no useful information should be given to the enemy. 
This can perfectly well be contrived without the present 
vacuum of information being allowed to continue with its 
double danger of either encouraging over-confidence or 
giving rise to false reports misdrawn from American sources. 
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Necessary Evil 


In the April issue of the Oxford Economic Papers, 
Mr C. J. Hitch, by nationality an American but British 
by academic adoption, has some very sound words to say 
about post-war policy. He is concerned primarily with the 
question of post-war controls. He lays down two over- 
riding principles. The first is that this country’s economic 
future 

depends on the extent to which we combat self-interested 
restrictionism ; the representatives of the trade concerned 
are not the obvious commanders of this campaign. 


The second is that 


the freest possible multilateral trade is so obviously in the 

long-run interest of a nation of forty-seven millions living 

in a small area that this should be clearly formulated as the 

aim of British commercial policy. 
Mr Hitch is no Utopian. He realises that, in the transition 
period after the war, controls will be necessary. At home, 
there will be, on the one hand, pent-up demand and 
arrears of work, together with a new positive urge to set 
about reconstruction in an orderly fashion; and, on the 
other hand, there will be a relative scarcity of materials, 
and for a time possibly of shipping facilities, with a con- 
sequent need to direct economic activity into the most 
urgent channels by some system of priority and allocation. 
Mr Hitch would spread this accumulated investment 
demand over a period, and guide it in the right way, 
not by means of interest rates—there must be no repetition 
of the old-style disastrous remedy of deflation—but by 
controlling the rate and direction of the use of investment 
materials. He would maintain some system for allocating 
such materials as steel and timber, and continue the 
licensing of civil building. 

. 


In foreign economic relations, there will be a pressure 
of circumstances calling for control. On the one hand, 
Britain’s ability to buy abroad will be 80 per cent or less 
of its pre-war ability ; on the other hand, the demand for 
imports will be greater than before the war, to carry out 
reconstruction, to secure full employment, and to satisfy 
pent-up demand. The supply of sterling is likely to be halt 
as much again as the demand for sterling; by the end of 
the war, accumulated sterling balances on overseas account 
will be very large ; capital exports will worsen the position, 
while speculative capital movements will be very dan- 
gerous. Mr Hitch believes firmly that controls and restric- 
tions are undesirable. But he also sees that they will be 
necessary, in part and for a time. He examines the choice of 
evils. Depreciation he rejects because it will worsen the 
terms of trade. Bilateralism he rejects because it will sacrifice 
the gains of triangular and multilateral trading, and precipi- 
tate trade war. Borrowing he rules out because its benefits 
will be short-lived,and its longer-term effect will merely make 
the situation worse. Finally, and reluctantly, he elects for 
nondiscriminating restrictions on unnecessary imports and 
on capital exports. He proposes a three-point programme: 
exchange control to prevent the flight of capital, which 
must not be restrictive except in the case of capital trans- 
fers ; import licensing for manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured goods, which must be restrictive in the first 
instance in order to give priority to necessary imports of 
raw materials and foodstuffs; and bulk buying of neces- 
sary materials and foodstuffs on Government account, in 
order that the Government may be able to control centrally 
the disposition, use and price of these commodities. Thus 
the programme accepts the fact that 

the cost of imports must be cut to fit the cloth of foreign 

exchange accruing on current account. 

But, in the conditions which he lays down, Mr Hitch 
shows his real objective. Import restrictions must be com- 
bined with measures to increase exports to the point which 
will render these restrictions unnecessary. 

All controls must be of the cype which will permit the 
gradual relaxation and abandonment of restrictions as quickly 
as this becomes possible. 

There may be disagreement with the details of Mr Hitch’s 
proposals. There should be none about the rightness of 
the emphasis which he places upon its purely expedient 
character. The real need will be not the restraint of trade, 
but its expansion. 


* *x * 


Minister in West Africa 


Lord Swinton’s appointment as Minister Resident of 
Cabinet rank in West Africa is a logical sequel to the 
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appointment of a Minister of State in Cairo. In both cases, 
the advent of the military has produced problems which 
affect the civil administration but which are outside jts 
normal scope. In both cases, consequently, it has beep 
found necessary to appoint a person to be responsible for 
the territory where the military and civil spheres overlap, 
thereby confining the soldiers and the administrators to 
their separate functions. But there are two important 
differences between Lord Swinton’s position and Mr 
Casey’s. Mr Casey, like Mr Lyttelton before him, is 
member of the War Cabinet. Except on matters of high 
policy, he can take decisions which otherwise would have 
to be referred back to London ; except in the conduct of 
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military operations and diplomacy, he has the authority 
of his status. Lord Swinton will be more of a co-ordinator; 
since he is not to be a member of the War Cabinet, it is 
not clear whether his decision will be final in the event, 
say, of a dispute over labour policy in Freetown. The other 
big difference is in the nature of the territories under their 
command. The Middle East territories form a vast, but 
single, bloc. Lord Swinton’s jurisdiction comprises four 
stepping stones, of ascending magnitude, which are separa 
ted by Vichy territory. Yet it is this geographical inde- 
pendence which makes the presence of a resident Minister, 
who can oversee all four colonies, the more necessary, 
Strategically, the importance of British West Africa 1s 
immense. Not only is it the central link in the air route 
between America and the Near East; but with the closing 
of the Mediterranean, Freetown acquired an importance on 
the Empire’s ocean life lines which is second possibly t 
that of no other port, now that Singapore has fallen, The 
economic importance of the colonies is discussed below. 
Apparently, Lord Swinton will not encroach on the ordit- 
ary administration of the territories. But presumably he 
will be concerned in such matters as import policy, and 
in any case his appointment will be a step towards closet 
co-operation between the colonies if not to federation. 
As an ex-Colonial Secretary, Lord Swinton should have 8 
reasonably good knowledge of West Africa. But in the 
public mind he is chiefly remembered as the Minister who 
did not deliver the aeroplanes—though Mr Churchill him- 
self once pointed out that Lord Swinton was “ much les 
blameworthy ” in this matter than several other persons. It 
is also difficult to see why he is retaining his chairmanship 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation when ht 
will not be able to exercise its functions. There is also the 
Swinton Committee. Is the new Minister to continue his 
investigation into Communist (and other) activities through 
a deputy as well? 


* * * 


West African Resources 


West Africa is by far the most densely populated pal 
of the British Colonial Empire. Nigeria alone has a pop 
lation of 20,200,000, four times as many as the populatid 
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of Ceylon. All four West African colonies put together are 
ted by close on 26,000,000 inhabitants, out of just 
over 55,000,000 inhabitants in all the areas under the 
gdministration of the Colonial Office. All four colonies 
ye important producers of oilseeds. In the year before 
the war they exported 425,000 tons of palm kernels, three- 
ffths of the world shipments of this product which is the 
raw material of margarine and soap. Nigeria and Gambia 
together shipped in the same year 375,000 tons of ground- 
guts, or one-sixth of world shipments. The Gold Coast 
and Nigeria are the world’s largest and third largest cocoa 
producing countries respectively, and together supply 
ooo tons per year or nearly two-thirds of the world 
cop. Sierra Leone has an important reserve of hematite 
iron ore. Although in an early stage of development, ship- 
ments of this ore from the colony were nearly one million 
tons per annum in the years before the war. The Gold 
Coast, moreover, is one of the largest known sources of 
manganese Ore and has an annual productive capacity of 
700,000 tons of particularly rich ore, which is needed 
urgently both in this country and the United States. Nigeria 
js one of the three major tin-mining areas still free from 
enemy control, and is expected to supply 17,000 tons, which 
js not much less than the prospective total consumption of 
the United Kingdom this year. The Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone produced together 2,500,000 metric carats of indus- 
trial diamonds in 1937 (or 25 per cent of world production 
in that year) and could by an all-out effort not only repeat 
but exceed that performance. All four West African colonies 
are also potential producers of rubber, and their wild rubber 
trees are being at present developed with the help of ex- 
Malayan specialists. In securing maximum production of 
the materials needed by the Allies, the new Resident 
Minister can perform a valuable task, which alone would 
justify his appointment. 


* * * 


Miners’ Wages 

In formulating its coal plan the Government decided 
that, while it was desirable to create special machinery to 
deal with questions of wages and conditions of employment 
in mining on a national basis, it was undesirable to asso- 
ciate it with the proposed National Coal Board which will 
advise the new Ministry of Fuel on production problems. 
Consequently, a special board of investigation was set up 
last week to deliberate on the machinery that will be re- 
quired by the proposed national wages board and, urgently 
and specifically, to examine the miners’ claim for a mini- 
mum weekly wage of £4 5s. od. and for an increase of 4s. 
a shift in the wages of adults and 2s. a shift in those of 
boys. The chairman of the investigation board, which has 
already held a number of meetings, is Lord Greene, Master 
of the Rolls. The adoption of national machinery for deal- 
ing with wages means the fulfilment of a long-standing 
demand by the miners, which has hitherto been strenuously 
resisted by the owners. If it is the prelude to the smoothing 
out of existing wage differentials—the adoption of a 
national minimum wage would involve a step in this direc- 
tion—the balance of the industry’s cost structure would 
naturally be affected, giving rise to a whole new set of 
problems. So far as the demand for higher wages is con- 
cerned, it is difficult not to sympathise with the miners, 
and they are openly uneasy because their claim, still un- 
answered, has been passed on to the new board. ‘Wage 
tates in coal mining have risen more than in other indus- 
tries ; but if the comparison is based on actual earnings, 
the miners, whose occupation is more strenuous and more 
perilous than those of most other workers, and who cannot 
easily make up their wages by overtime, have not done as 
well as many other workers. The owners have suggested 
that an increase should take the form of a bonus on addi- 
tional output. Whatever decision is made, it is plain that 
more coal must be a condition of any substantial increase 
in coalmining wages. 


* * * 


Matters of Finance 


The discussions on the Finance Bill tended to be a 
curious chorus of mutual praise. The Chancellor of the 

chequer is praised from the Labour Benches on his 
courage. The public are praised time and again for their 
endurance in face of wartime taxation. Only infrequently, 
in this atmosphere of bonhomie, do the real issues of war- 
time finance emerge. It is not far from a scandal that the 
tWo questions of wages policy and compensation, for in- 
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stance, have not been discussed in these debates. The fact 
is that, under wartime Parliamentary procedure and con- 
ventions, the Commons are given practically no opportunity 
of discussing the state of the nation’s finances as they 
should be discussed. It will not be denied that the orthodox 
British system of public finance has proved itself astonish- 
ingly adaptable and expansible in face of the enormous task 
of mobilisation for total war. But this means that it is all 
the more necessary that the deep-rooted economic implica- 
tions of what is going on with the aid of finance should be 
fully canvassed in the grand inquest of the nation. Quite 
rightly, Sir Kingsley Wood points to the need for genuine 
savings to avert inflation, now or at a later, equally danger- 
ous, date. Quite wrongly, he refuses to go deeper into the 
subject. With one hand, purchasing power is painfully 
mopped up by taxes and savings. On the other hand, in the 
form of earnings of all kinds, salaries no less than wages, 
purchasing power is swollen to new dimensions ; but this 
is not allowed to have any place in these financial discus- 
sions. The Chancellor, and presumably the Government, 
rather tends to let well alone. Labour members have been 
convinced that rationing is a sufficient weapon by itself 
against inflationary dangers ; and they are only too happy 
to see earnings mount. All this is understandable enough. 
But there will be a day of reckoning; and it will have 
done no harm, to say the least, if Parliament had spent a 
good deal of its time during the discussions on the Finance 
Bill in examining precisely this point. 


* * * 


The Finns’ Dilemma 


It is too early to guess at Hitler’s plans for the 
northern front during the summer campaign in Russia. 
There would be much to be gained by making it the scene 
of a major offensive designed to capture Leningrad, cut 
both the Murmansk and the Archangel supply routes and 
threaten Moscow’s communications with the Ural region 
by a vast encircling movement from the north. Yet this 
development is unlikely. The Germans are not in a posi- 
tion to attack equally strongly all along their immense 
Russian front, and in world strategy, the only large-scale 
offensive that really makes sense is the attack from Moscow 
southwards to open up the Middle East. An offensive on 
this scale in the south would probably mean denuding the 
other fronts, and this would leave the Finns to bear the 
brunt of the campaign in the northern sectors. The Fin- 
nish people have buoyed themselves up throughout the 
long, desperate winter with the belief that the Germans 
meant to send strong reinforcements in the spring to com- 
plete once and for all the consolidation of the Karelian 
front. This, they believed, would give them the respite they 
very badly need. But if Hitler’s plans are concentrated on 
the south, then there is no hope of relief for Finland and 
the question must arise whether, under these circum- 
stances, it would not be possible to put an end to the 
fighting. Hitler’s need for continued Finnish resistance 
and his realisation that all is not well were probably 
the reasons that sént him and his staff on a visit to Marshal 
Mannerheim. It is unlikely that he went to persuade 
Finland to take a more active part in the war. It is much 
more likely that Hitler went to plead with the Finns to 
stand firm. It is unfortunately almost certain that he was 
successful. 

x 


The reason for this is political. From the economic 
point of view, the Finns could hardly be worse off than 
they are now. Nearly all foodstuffs are rationed, and only 
one food is fairly plentiful—fish. There is a disastrous 
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shortage of potatoes, which is part of the Finn’s staple diet, 
and this year’s harvest will be very poor; the winter 
started too soon for all last year’s potatoes to be lifted ; only 
40 per cent of the normal acreage was ploughed up ; 2,000 
tractors are out of use because of the shortage of petrol ; 
fertilisers are running out; and the war is making a 
very heavy drain on agricultural manpower. The Swedes 
have done a certain amount to make good the big deficits. 
A trade agreement signed on May 11th arranged that iron 
and steel and machinery and implements to the value of 
35 million Kroner should be sent to Finland in return for 
whatever Finland felt able to export. At the same time the 
Swedes lent the Finns a 5-year credit of 35 million Kroner 
to buy food in Denmark. But Sweden’s surpluses are not 
great, and Germany’s promised help has fallen far behind 
schedule. The outlook for next winter is very black. There 
is not a Finn that does not hope for peace by the autumn. 
But here the politica) difficulty comes into operation—Nazi 
propaganda has succeeded in convincing the Finns that 
only a German victory can preserve their independence. 
From Left to Right they are united in believing that an 
Allied victory would mean incorporation in the Soviet 
Union, and against that danger they will fight on. 


* * * 


Appointment of Mr Bruce 


With the conclusion of Dr Evatt’s visit to London, 
Mr S. M. Bruce has been appointed accredited repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth Government and member 
of the Pacific War Council. This decision is welcome in 
London. Mr Bruce, who held the appointment of High 
Commissioner since 1933, is known and liked. His appoint- 
ment implies—to be frank—an improvement in under- 
standing between London and Canberra, and, in outlook, 
between Mr Bruce and the present Australian Government. 
It is obvious, as Mr Curtin himself suggested in the House 
of Representatives, when announcing the appointment, that 
any apparent disagreement was the fruit of an attempt to 
reconcile a difference of emphasis at a distance of 12,000 
miles. The outstanding success of Dr Evatt’s mission is 
that this difference is now seen in perspective as a necessary 
and complementary corrective for geographical bias. “ There 
never was any real cause for doubt or misunderstanding, 
but I am happy to say,” said Mr Curtin, “that any trace 
of either has completely disappeared”; and again in his 
speech at Melbourne, when opening the Liberty War Loan, 
. . . “the organisation of the associated nations is more 
concerted than it was.” There are signs, too, that the 
success with which Australia has repelled air and naval 
attacks on the Commonwealth has fostered self-confidence 
and resolution. That more powerful attacks are bound to 
come is understood, but the carping anxiety that Australian 
needs would be underestimated by the United Nations has 
been substantially dispelled. The fundamental problem of 
Dominion representation in the British Cabinet remains. 
Decisions taken by Mr Bruce cannot bind Mr Curtin. 
Co-operation between the Commonwealth Government and 
its London representative must be very close if the arrange- 
ment is to be worth while. But the centre of decision, as 
Mr Curtin has always argued, is in Washington, in the 
Pacific Council there and the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. Mr Bruce’s appointment is important, but—in 
the larger context—a side-issue. 


* * * 


The Imperial Parliament 


A remarkable statement on the possible future of 
Parliament was made by Lord Selborne in a debate in the 
House of Lords last week on post-war world settlement. 
Nobody will quarrel with his assertion that the fall of 
Singapore had shown the need for combined Imperial study 
of defence problems. But, apparently to realise this, Lord 
Selborne went on to say that 


“the effective and democratic solution of the problem would 
be to disband this Parliament in the United Kingdom, and 
to have separate Parliaments in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, and one Imperial Federated Parlia- 
ment, representing all the Parliaments of the Empire, sitting 
not in this country at all but in some much more central 
spot, such as Capetown, and being responsible for Imperial, 
Dominion and foreign policy.” 
It is difficult to believe that any responsible person, much 
less a member of the Government, could seriously make 
such a preposterous suggestion, which would not only 
grant separate legislatures, and presumably executives, to 
England, Scotland and Wales, but would also set up an 
Imperial Parliament, whose decisions on foreign policy and 
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defence would be binding on the whole Empire, in the 
capital of a Dominion which is divided on whether it wan 
to remain a member of the Empire or not. It is quite try, 
that no satisfactory solution has been found to the problem 
of enabling the Dominions to take an effective part jp 
Imperial decisions while preserving their independence 
and separate legislatures and executives. But to suggest 
that this could be achieved by the artificial creation of 
a solely Imperial Parliament is fantastic. Without good- 
will, the new Parliament could come to no decisions 
all ; with good-will, the present system is as workable and 
effective as the illogicality of the structure of the British 
Empire allows. The Mother of Parliaments must be having 
a hearty laugh at the thought of the bastards to be foisted 
on her in the name of what Lord Selborne called “ organic 
development.” 





* * * 


Empire Air Training 


A new agreement for training Empire pilots in Canada 
has been signed. There is little basic difference between the 
new agreement and the old, which was due to expire on 
March 31st next. Canada’s share—the lion’s share—ip 
making the scheme a success deserves grateful recognition, 
but it is the most obvious commonsense that sends pilots 
from the small island of Great Britain to be trained in the 
open spaces of North America. Where difficulties might 
have arisen is in the question of control—are RAF pilots 
to be under the control of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
while they are being trained, and similarly are RCAF pilots 
to be under the control of the RAF when they are posted 
to the United Kingdom? Apparently they will—in both 
cases—but the existing, though not new, RAF units in 
Canada will retain their identity, and in this country a 
Canadian Bomber Group, to consist of RCAF bomber 
squadrons, will be formed under the command of RCAF 
officers, and there is to be a much closer liaison on all 
questions affecting the employment of Canadian personnel. 
It is also interesting to note that Canadian pilots will in 
future be trained for operational work to a much greater 
extent than hitherto. It would clearly be an advantage if 
this could apply to British pilots trained in Canada, so 
that airfields in this country could be left as free as possible 
for operations themselves. Australia and New Zealand are 
to participate in the scheme to the same extent as before, 
but their domestic air training has increased owing to the 
Pacific war. The chief limitation to the scheme, however, 
is that it is for Empire air training. British pilots are being 
trained in the United States as well, and it would have 
been an advantage if the mew agreement could have been 
extended to become the Air Training of the United Nations. 


x * * 


War Supplies for India 


On the recommendation of the American Technical 
Commission, a “ War Resources Committee ” is to be set up 
under the Viceroy to direct India’s economic war effort. 
This must, of course, be dovetailed into the supplies which 
can be despatched from Britain and the United States. 
The largest convoy ever despatched from Britain has 
arrived in India. The problem now is to ensure that this 
great mass of men and material, as well as the growing 
supplies produced in India, do not share the fate o 
the large force that was landed in Singapore shortly before 
it fell. Much has been learned since that tragic campaign. 
First perhaps in importance is the method of dealing with 
Japan’s infiltration tactics. The coasts of India are long. 
Landings there will be, and some will be successful. They 
must not be countered as they were in Malaya and Burma 
—by linear defence and retreat after encirclement. Next in 
importance is perhaps to re-think the British soldier's 
equipment. The British Army in India is, of course, fight 
ing on known ground. Presumably the weapons and the 
kit of the soldiers will be well adapted to local conditions. 
Yet it was not so in Malaya and Burma, where Empitt 
troops sweated under packs and in heavy boots while 
the Japanese fought in shorts and sandals, with a — 
gun swung in their sarong. In the air, the defenders shoul 
have things their own way, for the Japanese are thousands 
of miles from their supply bases. The question 1s, 
course, whether enough planes have arrived. Finally, the 
lesson of Burma is the lesson of every front: at all costs 
the enemy must not be allowed to divide the Allies and 
split their common front. India is stil) being defended be 
in China. It is good news that reinforcements of Brit 
and American aircraft have reached Free China. The arrival 
of the giant convoy may presage the despatch of still mort 
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The most vital front is still North Burma, and, however 
urgent the priorities elsewhere in India, it would be folly 
to neglect any chance of restoring the Sino-British link. 


* * * 


Regional Production 


While Mr. Lyttelton is in the United States, his office 
is indignantly countering the suggestion that the regional 
production boards are being left in abeyance. The Citrine 
Committee suggested that a central co-ordinating com- 
mittee made up from the Supply Departments, the Ministry 
of Labour and the machine tool control, should be estab- 
lished. This committee has already been set up and has 
been in session. In addition, it is stated, preparatory work 
is going on in the regions. Officers are being reshuffled. 
Discussions about the full use of machine tool capacity 
are going on. The regional controllers of production will 
be appointed soon and announced as soon as Mr Lyttelton 
returns. All this is welcome news. But the fact remains that 
there have been regional boards for nearly two and a half 
years, and that both the Ministry of Production (in its 
first abortive stage) and the Citrine Committee go back to 
early February. Some impatience to see the boards working 
without the “ melancholy list of frustrations and disappoint- 
ments ” which the Citrine Committee finally found is surely 


understandable. 
+ * * 


Contributions and Compensation 


The War Damage Act was rightly hailed as the out- 
standing example of a measure designed to spread the indis- 
criminate loss to property caused by air raids over all 
property-holders and, by the state’s contribution, over the 
community. It undoubtedly set at rest widespread anxiety. 
On the whole, it has not worked badly. But in so far as 
it relates to buildings it remains full of anomalies and in- 
consistencies which, unfortunately, have not been removed 
by the War Damage (Amendment) Bill now under dis- 
cussion in Parliament. For example, the contributions in 
respect of property are not shared equally among the 
various interests in property according to their respective 
stakes. The fact that the principle has found partial appli- 
cation, under the clause by which mortgagees have to meet 
a proportion of the contribution (though not on the precise 
basis of their financial stake in the property) if the annual 
value of the house does not exceed £150, only throws into 
relief the inconsistency of the scheme. Sir Kingsley Wood 
has steadfastly refused to accept the principle of all-round 
and proportionate contributions. The technical difficulties 
involved in its extension are no doubt considerable. The 
Chancellor contends that the burden upon large property 
owners has been relieved by an improvement in rents, and 
that a great deal of mischief would be done by interfering 
with small mortgages which would undermine confidence 
in this form of investment—both of which replies beg the 
question. There are other and even more disturbing 
anomalies. A landlord or owner-occupier whose property is 
destroyed not only loses the rent, but, if there is a mortgage 
on his house, he must continue to pay interest, usually at 
the rate of about § per cent. True, the Government allows 
interest to accumulate on the sum ultimately due to him 
at the rate of 2} per cent, but this is not payable until com- 
pensation is paid after the war, and the prospective pay- 
ments cannot be set off against the current liabilities which 
he may not be able to meet. If the landlord cannot meet 
these interest payments, he must prove inability to do s® 
and then take advantage of the Wartime Liabilities 
(Adjustment) Act in order to avoid formal bankruptcy. The 
equity of the arrangement whereby the stricken landlord has 
fo exhaust his savings before he can secure relief is surely 
questionable and can hardly be dismissed by reference to 
the undesirability of releasing purchasing power. Funda- 
mentally, the anomalies of the War Damage Act provide 
a reflection of the Government’s failure to accept the 
Principle of deferred compensation, subject to immediate 
telief in necessitous cases and to arrangements providing 
for the avoidance of disturbances in debtor-creditor relation- 


ships, in the case of all losses of income or capital due to 
the war. 


* * * 


Imperial Preference 


While endorsing, in principle, the Anglo-American 
agreement of February 23rd on future trade policy, the 
National Union of Manufacturers, an organisation similar 
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to the Federation of British Industries, but much smaller, 
takes strong exception to the part of Article 7 which ‘called 
for— 

the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment 

in international commerce and the reduction of tariffs and 

other trade barriers. 
In so far as the apprehensions of the NUM, expressed in @ 
memorandum on post-war trade, are due to its belief that 
other countries are unlikely to apply this principle, they are 
understandable. They simply reveal a desire not to forgo 
certain privileges without a quid pro quo. But the revival of 
international trade will be impossible in an atmosphere of 
defeatism and mutual distrust. The NUM admits that the 
motive powers of trade, far from being impaired after the 
war, will be more powerful than before. Moreover, the 
leading statesmen of the United States, the country whose 
policy will influence the future course and organisation ol 
world trade much more powerfully than that of any other, 
have repeatedly stated their intention of working to free the 
intercourse between nations from the shackles of restriction. 
If the United States is willing to translate this theory into 
American practice, Britain can only gain by playing a 
wholehearted and unreserved part in the process; and the 
defensive and pessimistic attitude reflected in the recent 
reports of the NUM and other business organisations i 
this country is anything but helpful: 


* * * 


Medical Manpower 


Superficially, the allocation of the country’s medical man- 
power among the civilian population, the hospitals and the 
Services should be simple. Doctors and dentists. are the 
only persons who are called up to follow their own. pro- 
fessions exclusively ; they need no special training. Condi- 
tions in the Services are perhaps more conducive to illness 
than civilian life ; but there has been a remarkable absence 
of illness in the country as a whole since the beginning 
of the war, and casualties, that is, wounded, among the 
armed forces of the whole Empire were only 46,363 in the 
first two years of war. And yet there is a shortage o! 
doctors. At a recent meeting of the local medical war com 
mittees, the Minister of Health stated that there is to bs 
an acceleration of the withdrawal of civilian practitioners 
for the Services in the next few months. On the advice ot 
the Medical Personnel (Priority) Committee, which was set 
up some time ago under the chairmanship of Mr Geoffrey 
Shakespeare, he has suggested to the General Medical 
Council that the training of medical students should be 
curtailed, and this suggestion has been adopted by reducing 
the clinical period of a doctor’s training by six months. 
Mr Brown also referred to other economies in medical 
manpower, The most important of these is a scheme to 
eliminate overlapping in the work of general practitioners. 
Local medical war committees will apparently divide their 
districts into areas inside which doctors outside the area 
will not visit patients. This will prevent doctors from towns 
visiting patients in villages where a doctor is already in 
practice and will prevent two or more doctors from cover- 
ing the same area. Clearly, this will mean much heart- 
searching and it will abolish the ancient right of a patient 
to choose his own doctor. It is true that this concentration 
of general practitioners is only for the war, and 
doctors whose patients are transferred will receive half 
fees as though they had been called up or the patients 
evacuated. But if the financial side of it could be equitably 
settled, there is in the scheme, together with the rationalisa- 
tion of hospital work to which Mr Brown also referred. 
the germ cof the State medical service which many are 
looking forward to after the war. 
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Part-time Employment 


In a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts this 
week, Mr F. C. Hooper, joint managing director of Lewis’s, 
Ltd., described the scheme whereby his firm has replaced 
its young mobile staff by part-time workers, An appeal 
was made last August to married women aged 35 and over 
to apply for employment in the stores, the hours varying 
from 5} to 6 a day in a six-day week to five full days ; it 
was emphasised that the job was a regular one and that 
normal business standards of punctuality and attendance 
would apply. Mr Hooper claimed that the scheme was a 
success, and his firm is certainly to be congratulated on 
having faced the necessity of giving up the greater part 
of its normal staff and on having solved the management 
and other problems arising from an influx of older, some- 
times elderly, women, many of whom might not have taken 
kindly to the rigours of business life. But the firm’s emphasis 
on the patriotic nature of the work, when it launched its 
appeal, was not altogether justified, for the scheme was 
framed in the interests of Messrs Lewis’s, Ltd., rather than 
in the nation’s. Mr Hooper stated frankly that if it had 
not been devised, the firm would not have been able to 
continue in business ; it seems to have been too readily 
assumed that it was necessary for the firm to continue in 
business. Obviously, no firm can be expected to allow itself 
to be bled to death, but Messrs Lewis’s enterprise would 
win more general approval if there had been more signs 
of an attempt to cut down the “luxury” departments. For 
instance, the “ patriotic” wives and mothers were given 
the option of working in the “luncheonette, soda fountain 
and snack bar.” It is quite true that the blessing of the 
Ministry of Labour was obtained before the appeal was 
launched, and most of the women newly taken on, being 
married and over 35, would not be subject to calling-up 
or direction. But if they can give 30-36 hours a week to 
Messrs Lewis’s in Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester, 
they can also give them to real war work in the same towns 
whose need of labour must be acute. Part-time employment 
should pass the same test of essentiality as whole-time ; it 
must not be allowed to maintain business as usual. 


Shorter Notice 


Mr J. M. Keynes has the distinction of being the only 
new peer in the Birthday Honours. When he takes his seat 
in the House of Lords he will be the only economist in 
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Parliament. So long as he is a member of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Consultative Council, he will presum. 
ably be precluded from taking a completely independent 
line, but there can be no doubt that his elevation wijjj 
be as much a future gain to the nation as it is a reward 
for the services he has rendered in the past. 


* 


The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, whose appointment 
as Acting Director of the Empire Division of the Ministry 
of Information caused a slight stir in Parliament because 
he was released from the army to take it up, recently 
resigned the post. No new director has been appointed, 
but Mr L. W. Brockington, KC, the well-known Canadian 
broadcaster, has agreed to act as adviser to the Empire 
Division for the time being. Lord Dufferin and Ava has also 
resigned his chairmanship of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Advisory Committee, which examines applica- 
tions from the colonies for assistance under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. His successor to this post 
has not yet been appointed. 


In spite of strong opposition in the States, the Common- 
wealth Parliament has passed the Bill imposing a uniform 
income-tax for the whole of Australia. In the two houses 
only 28 out of a total Parliamentary membership of 110 
voted against the Bill, and a serious obstacle to Mr Curtin’s 
plans for extracting the utmost war effort from the Aus- 
tralian people has been removed. 


* 


The Governors cf Harrow School have appointed Mr 
R. W. Moore as headmaster, to take office after the end of 
the present term. The appointment is significant, partly 
because Mr Moore is a young man—he was born in 1906— 
and also because he was educated at Wolverhampton 
Grammar School and will go to Harrow from the head- 
mastership of Bristol Grammar School, though he has had 
previous experience of public school teaching. It is a 
welcome sign of the times that the governors of one of the 
largest public schools have appointed as headmaster a man 
who is not steeped in the public school tradition. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


The New Frontier 


TS distinguished Americans have carried further the 
note of confidence and enthusiasm about post-war 
opportunities. In Durham, Mr Winant spoke very mov- 
ingly of the social courage, vigour and imagination of the 
free peoples. 

The world of tomorrow and today demands courage, What 

I have seen of your people and what I know of mine and 
of people elsewhere has convinced me that our supply of 
courage will never fail. We have the courage to defeat poverty 
as we are defeating Fascism ; and we must translate it into 
action with the same urgency and unity of purpose that we 
have won from our comradeship in this war. 

Mr Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State, spoke in 
the same vein when he referred to the great task before 
us 

which in every sense of the term is a new frontier—a frontier 

of limitless expanse—the frontier of human welfare. 

The use of the word frontier has a peculiar magic in 
the United States. The existence of free land in the West 
until the end of the nineteenth century is believed to have 
been responsible for America’s economic advance. It 
spelled unlimited opportunity and the possibility of escape 
from the cramped and over-developed and static East. It 
was held to have prevented the creation of rigid classes, 
because the depressed and unemployed could always move 
on to free or cheap land beyond the frontier. Recent re- 


search has thrown some doubt on the thesis that it always 
provided a cheap and easy escape for the dispossessed, but 
the phrase, “ the new frontier ” remains one to conjure with. 


Mr Welles has the reputation of being a realist, and his 
speech has been applauded for its concrete ideas about the 
course of events immediately after the war is won. These 
included, beside punishment of those responsible for the 
war, the proposal of a lengthy armistice before the drawing 
up of the final terms of peace. During this period, there 
would be disarmament of the aggressors and the creation 
of an international police force 

to insure freedom from fear to peace-loving peoples until 

there is established that permanent system of general security 

promised by the Atlantic Charter. 


Mr Welles did not fail to drive home once more the 
failure of American policy after the last war. No repre- 
sentative of the Government has denounced with such 
force and candour “the material selfishness,” “ blindness’ 
and “ provincial policies” of the United States in the 
1920’s, as well as the lack of statesmanship evidenced by 
other countries responsible for the conduct of human 
affairs. In particular, Mr Welles dwelt upon the vociferous 
and privileged minorities in every country—but particu 
larly in the United States—who had destroyed international 
trade to conserve and increase their own profits, bringing 
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win on their fellow-citizens and paving the way for 
militarism and dictatorship. 

He referred to the steps the United States is already 
taking to obtain the co-operation of others of the United 
Nations on post-war policy. Pre-eminent among these are 
the drafts of permanent Lend-Lease agreements offered in 
the past weeks to China, Russia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Poland and Greece, which are modelled on that signed by 
Great Britain on February 23rd. Besides placing the supply 
of materials to the various fighting fronts on a uniform 
basis, these agreements sketch the outlines of post-war 
policies which have found general acceptance in their pro- 
vision for joint action 


directed to the expansion by appropriate international and 
domestic measures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples ; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 


It is also expressly stated that reciprocal benefits under 
Lend-Lease should not create burdens upon international 
commerce, but should further improve economic relations. 
The administration of Lend-Lease will unquestionably play 
a decisive part in shaping post-war economic policies. 

A more specific application of the principles of Lend- 
Lease to the post-war period appears in an article by Mr 
Herbert Feis, of the State Department, in the current issue 
of the American quarterly Foreign Affairs. The ideas are 
his own and are not to be attributed to the State Depart- 
ment. Mr Feis’s proposal is that, at the beginning of 
each year, the American Government should make avail- 
able credits to other countries for certain purposes, and that, 
as these credits were drawn upon, the debtor countries 
should provide corresponding credits for the United States 
in their own currency at a fixed rate of exchange. If at the 
end of the period chosen these credits had not been ex- 
hausted, they would all be cancelled. Thus there would be 
a constant stimulus to countries to accept imports, a 
stimulus which would be most operative and most neces- 
sary in the United States, and no permanent debt or 
pressure on the exchanges would develop. 


Work in Progress 


There is, in fact, a vast amount of research and thought 
on the conditions of the peace being undertaken in the 
United States of which very little is known in this country. 
A publication of the Twentieth Century Fund, Postwar 
Planning in the United States, by George Galloway, lists 
and briefly describes the activities of over 100 public and 
private organisations which are concerned with various 
aspects of post-war society. They include 35 Government 
agencies which have been directed to devote attention to 
problems which will arise after the war. The number of 
projects upon which work is going forward is formidable ; 
they cover almost every conceivable aspect of the peace. 

In his preface, Mr Galloway points out that much of the 
discussion is “ vague, general, thin, and evanescent”; that 
the projects are frequently historical and comparative rather 
than policy-making ; and that there is an urgent need for 
more co-ordination and co-operation to develop common 
objectives and avoid overlapping. He is able, however, to 
make a few interesting generalisations. There is a growing 
recognition of the indivisibility of wartime and post-war 
planning. There are a considerable number of business 
groups formed to lobby for a return to free enterprise as 
untrammelled and as quickly as possible. The desirability 
of maintaining the system of private enterprise is widely 
taken for granted both by private and Government bodies, 
although 


there is some question whether private enterprise, alone and 
unaided, can create full employment and produce security and 
abundance for the masses. 


Full employment both of men and resources is the 
main preoccupation of most groups. Mr Lewis Lorwin, a 
consultant to the Board of Economic Warfare, has described 
the aim as the establishment of 


a socially responsible system of private enterprise tempered 
and sustained by public management when and where neces- 
sary . .. providing private enterprise with a social purpose and 
establishing minimum social standards on the basis of which 
Private enterprise is to be conducted, Its emphasis is on 
democratic procedure to achieve social-economic ends . . . and 
on reconciliation of individual opportunity with social 
guidance. 
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The American Outlook 


There are some grounds for thinking that the high note 
of confidence in Administration speeches is not yet entirely 
shared by the common man. A recent Gallup poll posed 
the question: What do you think the US will have for 
the first two or three years after the war—prosperity or 
depression? Those who expected depression totalled 43 
per cent against 45 per cent for prosperity, with 12 per cent 
undecided. Analysis of the answers shows that pessimism 
was most characteristic of farmers and the lower wage 
groups, with some reason if the post-war slump in agricul- 
ture and the crisis of 1921 is taken into account. 

Professor Slichter of Harvard, writing in Dun’s Review 
for April, to an audience of businessmen, attacks this 


indiscriminate pessimism which has been rampant during 
recent years, and which I suspect most people enjoy. Indeed, 
there seems to be a competition in pessimism about the coun- 
try’s economic future, with one person trying to make a 
blacker forecast than another. 


Professor Slichter, on the future of private enterprise, warns 
business that its retention will depend upon the kind of 
economic future it offers America, with first place going 
to full employment. The business man of the past must 
give way to the executive more closely in touch with 
community needs ; labour must be given increasing par- 
ticipation in management; and business must rehabilitate 
itself in the eyes of the public. With these steps, he believes 
firmly in the possibility of creating a higher standard of 
living than ever before, through new and improved products 
and methods, and scoffs at the idea of the inevitability of 
a post-war slump or a lower standard of living after the 
war. He points to the rapid growth of productivity in 
American industry in the last twenty years; in 1940 it 
was nearly double the man-hour ouput of 1920 in non- 
agricultural industries. The development of cheap and 
attractive housing alone, he feels, would solve the problem 
of employment for a generation. In another field, the cheap- 
ness of aluminium resulting from war-expanded produc- 
tion, will make obsolescent a large part of railway equip- 
ment, lorries, and all private cars, creating a tremendous 
new demand. 

It is essential that the process of education and leader- 
ship which has been so ably begun by Mr Welles, 
Vice-President Wallace, and others, should be continued 
and made increasingly definite. The unity of war-time 
provides an unrepeatable opportunity for securing agree- 
ment on the fundamentals of reconstruction ; it may not 
survive the victory. The action which is being taken now 
will determine what is possible after the war ; and it may 
have a very considerable influence on the effort thrown 
into war production, particularly by those who are still 
dubious and suspicious about their welfare in the post- 
war period. Beside the promise and the performance of 
Lend-Lease, other developments in the United States are 
shaping the new society. Labour-management production 
committees have proved a success; business is being 
thoroughly trained in co-operation for a social end. In this 
respect more might, perhaps, be done to secure the co- 
operation of American industry. The idealism of an inter- 
national New Deal will have to be implemented by the 
unrivalled technical achievements of American business 
men. The new frontier will then become a reality. 


American Notes 


The Supply of Ships 


An article in the American magazine Fortune throws 
a new and harsh light on the American shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. The pool of ocean-going ships available to the 
United Nations at the end of 1941 is estimated at about 25 
million gross tons; assuming the losses during 1942 and 
1943 equal to those of 1941, that is, 4 million tons, and the 
building of 18 million tons, it is calculated that there will 
be a pool of 35 million gross tons at the end of 1943, the 
efficiency of which is considerably reduced by the need 
of convoying and longer hauls. But it is the achievement 
of the scheduled 18 million gross tons which is in question. 
Production of ships during the first quarter of 1942 totalled 
only 730,000 deadweight tons, 28 per cent below the mini- 
mum promise of 1 million for the period, and Admiral 
Land is said to have admitted that only 7} million dead- 
weight tons or about § million gross were in prospect for 
1942. The delay, according to Admiral Land, is due to 












































































three shortages: steel, labour, and shipbuilding brains. 
Fortune raises the question whether it is not due rather 
to the refusal to build new yards and “invent” ship- 
builders, and to the piling up of orders in yards which 
were already filled to capacity for months to come. The 
Admiral points to the failure of some new yards to deliver 
ships and insists that he has resisted only “fool expan- 
sion.” On the other hand, there is the brilliant record of 
the Kaiser yards on the Pacific Coast, which are only one 
year old, and have progressively reduced the time needed 
for construction from the time the keel was laid from 78 
to 60 days, and finally to 48 days. How much truth there 
is in the accusations of the “ super-expansionists” it is 
impossible to tell. But the shipping shortage is the gravest 
danger facing the United Nations, and it is hard not to 
agree with Fortune that the most drastic measures are 
necessary if the building programmes—which themselves 
create none too comfortable a margin when the shipping 
needs of victory are considered—are to be realised. 






































































The Use of Ships 


Nothing is more urgent than to make the best possible 
use of available shipping tonnage. Yet there are still com- 
plaints in the United States of the waste of cargying 
capacity, due to the lack of an authority able to override 
the demands of the various Government departments which 
use shipping—such as the Board of Economic Warfare, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and others. Movements in 
ballast are larger than they should be. The Service Depart- 
ments are still accused of withholding ships from the general 
pool and using them wastefully. The Army is particularly 
criticised for its refusal to co-operate with other urgent 
demands for shipping accommodation and for inefficiency 
in operation. Recently Mr Lewis Douglas has been made 
Deputy Administrator of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, in charge of operations. The powers granted to 
Admiral Land over the requisitioning and operation of 
ships and the fixing of priorities appeared at the time to 
be complete. The divorce of operations, under Mr Douglas, 
from shipbuilding, which is now under the control of 
Admiral Vickery, may bring more order into the allocation 
of shipping space and economy in operation. If not, there 
will be pressure to increase Admiral Land’s powers in 
practice by bringing him into the Cabinet. Of all com- 
modities of which there is a shortage, shipping is the 
shortest, and chaotic scrambling for carrying capacity is 
the more unforgivable when a system of orderly alloca- 
tions is being developed for critical raw materials and a 
system of priorities for labour. 


Manpower Delay 


The brave words of the President’s Order establishing 
the War Manpower Commission at the end of April have 
yet to produce any substantial result. Priorities for skilled 
labour have been forecast but no list of critical skills has 
yet been completed, and Selective officers are still trusting 
to individual judgment to decide whether a man should 
be deferred on the grounds of essential skill. There are 
stories that the delay is due, not to the fact that work is in 
progress, but to friction over the personnel of the new 
Board, and over policy and procedure. The difficulty of 
finding able administrators acceptable to labour is manifest. 
Early in May, it was reported that Mr. McNutt had 
attempted to appoint General McSherry as the Commis- 
sion’s executive director, but this was being discouraged 
because of opposition to him by John L. Lewis and the 
Department of Labour. It was only last week that the 
appointment of General McSherry was announced, not as 
executive director, but as chief of operations, presumably a 
compromise apointment. There is keen competition for 
labour experts, not only from the Department of Labour, 
but from the labour section of the WPB and the Services 
of Supply; and there seems to be some danger that the 
War Manpower Commission may have to be content with 
less than the best. Should this happen, effective control 
of the allocation and training of labour may be divided 
among a number of agencies, and the very reason for the 
existence of the Commission—over-all direction of labour 
supply—will vanish. 
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Rubber and Petrol 


Confusion about the need for nation-wide petro 
rationing, in order to conserve rubber as well as to saye 
petrol, continues even in high places. The Price Adminis. 
trator, who is in charge of rationing, has stated that it jg 
urgent. President Roosevelt, in his press conference, was 
less definite, and merely said that he was getting the facts 
on the rubber situation, particularly in regard to scrap 
rubber supplies. The President pointed out that, excep; 
along the Eastern Seaboard, there is plenty of gasoline, 
Plans are, however, going ahead for a nation-wide scheme 
of rationing likely to take effect during the summer, and 
the rationing scheme already in operation in the East has 
been overhauled to effect further economies and make ji 
fraud-proof. “ X” cards, allowing unlimited supplies of 
petrol, are being abolished. “C” books, which provide a 
substantial supplementary ration, are to be issued only to 
persons directly concerned with the war effort or essential 
civilian services. To make the supply of petrol water-tight, 
service stations will be required to turn in coupons col- 
lected from motorists in order to obtain supplies from 
distributors, and they, in turn, will have to present coupons 
to suppliers. A certain amount of fumbling was, perhaps, 
inevitable ; but, in view of the experience of other coun- 
tries with rationing, which is available to the United 
States, it is surprising that provisions of such an elemen- 
tary nature were not part of the original plan. Much js 
being said about the need for lower speeds in order to 
save tyres, but it appears to have had little success, except 
in the East, where the fact of rationing has driven home 
the existence of an emergency, and 35 mph is becoming 
the rule. In the West, where greater distances and magnifi- 
cent straight, level roads have made high speeds a habit, 
60-70 mph driving continues to be common. Legal limita- 
tion on speeds, as well as rationing, will probably be 
needed. 


Labour and Management 


The labour-management production committees spon- 
sored by the War Production Board to stimulate !abour's 
interest in efficiency have worked much better than at 
first seemed likely. Business was inclined to be suspicious 
of the committees, because of their resemblance to the 
Philip Murray plan for union participation in management, 
and its suspicions were not allayed by the wholehearted 
CIO approval of the plan. An independent survey of man- 
agement opinion made by the editors of Mill and Factory, 
a trade publication, shows, however, that the results have 
been good, and that there have been few difficulties. Of 
those questioned, 87 per cent said that labour had not used 
the committees as a means of encroaching on management 
functions ; 95 per cent said labour had not tried to intro- 
duce collective bargaining problems into meetings ; and 
74 per cent said that labour had made a sincere effort to 
use the committees for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion. Reports that managements are being “ swamped with 
ingenuity ” should perhaps be taken with a grain of salt. 
But there seems no doubt that efficiency is being substan- 
tially increased. So far, committees have been set up in 
about 2,000 prime-contracting plants, and work is going 
forward to spread them to sub-contractors. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The War Production Board has announced the reduction 
of certain non-essential imports, such as corned beef, coffee, 
and bananas, in order to conserve shipping. The amount of 
food which is imported into the United States is not large, 
and great savings cannot be expected ; but in view of the 
shipping shortage, these restrictions were overdue. The 
cut in imports of corned beef will be particularly serious 
to Argentina. This is perhaps not entirely a coincidence. 


x 


The Senate and House conferees have formally agreed 
on legislation establishing $50 monthly as the base pay for 
the lowest ranks in the Armed Services. The Senate has 
passed and sent to the House legislation authorising the 
Government to pay $28 monthly to dependants 
soldiers. An additional 22 may be withheld from a soldier’ 
pay for his dependants, making a total allowance of §0. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Professional Manpower in Germany 


(By a Correspondent) 


May 20th 


HERE were nearly 150,000 undergraduates in Germany 

in the years preceding the Nazi revolution, but in the 
summer term of 1939 only about 60,000 students were taking 
courses in German and Austrian universities and university 
colleges. The number of those taking degrees in engineering 
fell from an annual average of 2,700 between 1929 and 1935 
to about 1,000 in each of the years 1938 and 1939 ; there was 
already a shortage of approximately 18,000 engineers, tech- 
nicians and draughtsmen at the outbreak of war; and, 
according to Herr Rust, Reich Minister for Education, the 
continued shortage of engineers is a serious handicap to the 
war effort. The shortage in some other professions will be 
still more alarming in the long run ; it has been calculated, 
for instance, that in 1950 the number of lawyers will be too 
few by 40 to 50 per cent, and the number of teachers by 
60 to 65 per cent, unless swift emergency measures are 
taken. It is interesting to note that, according to a recent 
decree, students, teachers and apprentices are exempted 
from being called up for other labour duties. 

The declining birth-rate in pre-Nazi Germany would in 
itself have hardly caused a fall of more than 20 per cent 
in the number of students. Certainly, the exclusion of Jews 
from the professions and from the universities has contri- 
buted to the shortage of lawyers, but there was never a 
high percentage of Jews among the German teachers and 
engineers, and the shortage of doctors is so far the least 
serious, even though the Jews formerly formed an impor- 
tant part of the medical profession. The main reason for 
the present difficulties is the lack of incentive for German 
boys and girls to choose a professional career. Professional 
men, with the possible exception of doctors and some other 
categories, were never well paid in Germany, and there are 
much better chances to get a good post without such a long 
qualifying period. There are now, for instance, 50 per cent 
more industrial and commercial apprenticeship openings 
than applicants, whereas in 1934 only every third youth 
who wanted to become an apprentice was able to find a 
post. Moreover, the attitude of the Nazi Party and the 
Hitler Youth Movement towards “ the intellectuals” has 
destroyed the traditional German esteem for intellectual 
work, 

The number of children attending secondary schools has 
been appreciably lowered, and 40 per cent of all secondary 
school pupils leave school before taking their final examina- 
tion. Moreover, almost half of those who took their final 
examinations in recent years have applied to become Ser- 
vice officers—it indicates the present demand for Army 
Officers that, despite the large number of applicants, a 
shortage seems now to have arisen even in this profession 
and, according to a recent decree, all suitable NCOs are to 
be given quick promotion. By contrast, it has been 
announced that, of those taking their final school examina- 
tion in 1941, only about 25 per cent were willing to study 
science, medicine or engineering, and less than 2 per cent 
wanted to register in the faculties of arts, law or divinity ; 
In any case, most of them have, of course, to wait until 
after the end of the war. 


The Remedies Adopted 


The higher birth-rate between 1934 and 1939 cannot 
have any effect on the supply of professional labour until 
late in the 1950s. An obvious remedy for the shortage 
of professional people has been to shorten the courses of 
Professional and general instruction. For instance, the 
three upper forms of the secondary schools have been con- 
centrated to two forms only. The course for an engineering 
degree has been shortened from four to three years ; the 
80-called technical medium colleges educate their students 
in two instead of two and a half years; and an ordinary 
Practical apprenticeship in an engineering factory, which 


formerly took four years, has also been shortened by six 
months. The education of teachers has been even more 
reorganised ; the total training of secondary school teachers, 
formerly six years, now takes only four years. The effect of 
the measures has, however, been partly offset by the long 
terms of compulsory military and labour service which have 
been introduced in recent years. 

These measures have contributed to lowering the 
standard of knowledge and skill among the younger genera- 
tion of German students. That a serious deterioration has 
taken place is not disguised in the more responsible 
educational and general newspapers in Germany, and it 
is sometimes even admitted that the frequent preoccupation 
of young people with Hitler Youth and Party services takes 
much of their time from ordinary studies. Elementary 
schoolteachers are generally taken on by recommendation 
of the Hitler Youth rather than of the school authorities. 
It is interesting to note that even military observers have 
pointed out that “it is impossible to wage a modern war 
with uneducated people.” 

Owing to these difficulties, the Nazis have modified, to a 
small extent, their attitude to the “inferior races.” Some 
Jewish doctors are known to have been ordered to resume 
their professional activities. Since 1941, small numbers of 
Czech students have been re-admitted to medicine and 
engineering courses in German universities. The Polish 
universities remain closed, and all education given to 
Polish pupils must be either elementary or purely technical; 
technical education now comprises special colleges—always 
run by German administrators—in which courses are 
given in medicine, pharmacy, veterinary science, agriculture, 
engineering, etc., and vocational training has recently been 
made compulsory for all Polish boys. In occupied Russia, 
some university colleges, in Kiev, Odessa, and Shitomir, 
have been re-opened under the auspices of the occupation 
authorities to educate the Russians and Ukrainians in an 
inti-Bolshevist spirit. 

The position is different in the occupied countries of 
western and northern Europe. In countries like Norway, 
Belgium and Holland, the Nazis are prepared, in principle, 
to admit institutions of higher education, provided that 
they co-operate with the Reich. An increasing number of 
students have actually registered in the universities of all 
these countries since the invasion, in many cases obviously 
in order to escape the necessity of doing slave work for the 
Nazis. Everywhere, however, this education has met with 
increasing difficulties since neither teachers nor pupils are 
prepared to submit to the Nazi New Order. The position 
was recently most critical in Norway, where the vast 
majority of the teachers, including university, secondary 
school and elementary schoolteachers, have been dismissed 
or sent to concentration camps for not joining the Nazified 
teachers’ organisations. Two famous universities of the 
Low Countries, in Brussels and Leyden, have also been 
closed because of their resistance to Nazism. 
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Neutral Austerity 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


June ist 


THE inconvenience caused by the war is growing daily in 
spite of neutrality. Supplies of many essential commodities 
are running short. The bread situation has so far not been 
too serious. One hundred per cent extraction has been 
resorted to, and the existing supplies will probably last until 
July, when imports will be necessary to tide over until the 
harvest. The condition of the wheat crop is giving rise to 
some anxiety caused by weather conditions, but the acre- 
age has been greatly extended, and if the yield is round 
about the average, the volume of the harvest should prove 
very abundant. A temporary shortage of butter has come 
to an end owing to the resumption of summer dairying. 
The price h3zs, however, had to be raised in order to 
increase the price of milk payable by the creameries ; this 
thereby keeps the farmers from cutting down production. 
Other fats—such as margarine, lard and dripping—are in 
very short supply. The main danger in respect of the sugar 
supply is that it may be impossible to replace machinery 
in the sugar factories in case of a breakdown. Tea con- 
tinues to be strictly rationed, and there is also a shortage 
of cigarettes, matches and other conventional necessities. 


The most acute difficulty is in respect of the fuel supply. 
Imports of petrol have been reduced to one-fourth of 
normal, with the result that private motoring has come to 
a complete end, and even commercial motoring has been 
greatly reduced. Bus services in Dublin are being reason- 
ably well maintained, but it is feared that the shortage of 
rubber and the impossibility of replacing tyres may lead 
to further reductions. The shortage of coal is even greater 
than that of petrol. The English mishandling of coal pro- 
duction is having repercussions on Irish economic life. 
The Great Southern Railway’s passenger services, apart 
from those in the Dublin suburbs, are practically at a 
standstill. There is an acute shortage of gas, which is 
rationed in such a manner as to cause the greatest incon- 
venience to consumers. Even the supply of electricity is 
now diminished owing to the reduction of coal imports. 
The capacity of the Shannon Scheme has been long ex- 
hausted by the growing demand, and the Liffey Scheme has 
not yet come into operation. The prospect for lighting and 
heating in the coming winter is alarming. 


Apart from very small supplies of coal the only home- 
produced fuels are turf and wood. While these can replace 
coal for domestic heating to a large extent, they are less 
suitable for industrial uses. A great drive is being made to 
increase the output of turf, with some success. The un- 
employed in Dublin have been deprived of unemployment 
assistance if they are able to assist in turf production, and 
the supply of labour employed on the bogs has been con- 
siderably augmented. The most serious problem in relation 
to turf will be that of transport. If supplies of petrol and 
coal still further diminish, there is a danger that neither the 
turf cut during the summer nor the produce of the harvest 
will reach the urban consumer. 


The Price of Neutrality 


These shortages and inconveniences are the price of 
neutrality. Belligerent countries are willing to pay a con- 
siderable price for victory, and neutrals must be prepared 
to pay a price for keeping out of the conflict. The sugges- 
tion that the continued pressure and want of food and fuel 
will drive Eire to alter its attitude towards neutrality in 
return for supplies is entirely without foundation. There 
are rumours of a general election in the autumn, and it is 
almost certain that, in the event of such an election, the 
present Government would be returned with an increased 
majority. In spite of dissatisfaction with certain details of 
the agricultural and rationing policy, the Government 
would undoubtedly receive a fresh mandate on the issue 
of neutrality. The losses caused by the war are not without 
some compensating gains. At least, the country has been 
spared the capital destruction caused by bombing and will 
not have to incur the cost of restoring houses and factories 
after the war. Moreover, the reduction of imports has 
turned the balance of payments strongly in our favour, and 
we are accumulating large sterling assets which will prove 
useful when the period of restocking begins. 
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Prices and Wages in France 


[BY A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


May 31st 

THE Vichy Government is at present engaged in readjust. 
ing wages which are abnormally low. This operation is the 
more necessary since, despite the very reduced quantity 
of the food rations, large sections of the population are 
unable to buy them on account of the high price level, 
Hourly wages of Frs 1.75, Frs 2.0, and Frs 2.50 are still 
paid in the country ; they correspond to a monthly income 
of less than Frs 500. In a statement made at Paris jn 
January, the former Minister of Labour, M. Belin, quoted 
a number of typical cases in which hourly rates did not 
exceed Frs 1.0-Frs 1.50. 

The Petit Journal of December 30, 1941, wrote: “An 
enquiry has been carried out in a number of departments 
in the occupied zone, particularly in the Nord, a district 
with a dense working-class population. It appears from this 
enquiry that the ‘shopping basket’ of the working-class 
family has trebled in price since 1939, while its calorific 
value has sensibly diminished.” The same paper continues: 
“Wages are manifestly too low. It is only necessary to take 
a look at the average wages paid in the departments. What 
can a worker do with Frs 1,200 to Frs 1,500 a month? How 
can he feed, clothe and house himself? The view that in 
the present state of affairs the minimum monthly wage 
should be Frs 2,000 is gaining ground.” 

According to existing information, the minimum wage on 
which life can be supported in France to-day is between 
Frs 1,500 and Frs 2,000 a month for a childless household, 
The majority of workers employed at time rates continue 
to draw between Frs 1,300 and Frs 1,500 a month. Un- 
skilled workers and women, even if fully employed, have 
difficulty in earning Frs 1,000. Workers who do only thirty 
hours a week—which is the usual position in the consump- 
tion goods industries—earn only from Frs 600 to Frs 700 
a month. As for the unemployed, they receive from Frs7 
to Fr14 a day, together with certain allowances. 


The Labour Charter 


Since Laval came to power the application of the Labour 
Charter appears to have been slowed down. It is understood 
that Laval is the representative of certain Paris circles 
which are hostile to this new professional organisation, 
and attempt to direct against it the discontent of the 
working classes. Moreover, the Minister, Henri Moysset, 
who was most actively working for the reform, and was 
an intimate collaborator of Darlan, lost his post in the 
latest Government crisis, as did the Minister of Labour, 
Belin. 

The nature of the Charter was described in The 
Economist of April 4th (page 468), and the extent to which 
it has been applied was set out in an official communiqué 
published on April 20th. A Supreme Labour Council was 
set up to work out the general principles of the new 
organisation. A certain number of the factory social com- 
mittees, which comprise the nucleus of the system, have 
been provisionally established. The social committees in- 
clude representatives of the employers, the workers and 
other categories of employees. Their number amounted to 
1,500 in April. The twenty-nine professional groups 
(familles professionelles), into which the industrial and 
commercial population is to be divided, have been or are 
on the point of being defined. The provisional committees, 
charged with the organisation of the professional groups, 
are in process of being set up. 

The hostility of working-class circles to the Labour 
Charter has not evaporated. They see in it an instrument 
destined to violate their traditional liberties. Numerous 
sources of friction arose in the course of the creation of 
the factory social committees. It is understood that the 
legal status of the labour delegates has not been decided. 
Many employers have profited by this fact, in order to 
nominate the delegates themselves. “Election by the 
workers, pure and simple, is the only way,” wrote the 
Petit Journal of March 8th. 

In an attempt to conciliate syndicalist circles, the Govern- 
ment announced the publication in the near future of 4 
decree which “will improve the conditions in which 
syndicates which are already in existence will be able to 
continue their activities, and will announce the methods 
by which they will be integrated in the new organisation.” 
The attempt was made in vain. In the face of this setback, 
it is not impossible that the new Government will abandon 
the legislation or completely refashion it. 
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Russia at War 


Building Industry 


THE construction of factory buildings and sheds is still 
expanding in the eastern territories of the Soviet Union. 
Workers in construction industries have been urged to join 
the “socialist emulation” (referred to in The Economist 
of May 30th), which is taking place in all the defence in- 
dustries ; and towards the end of May, the press published 
urgent appeals for the speeding up of construction work. 
In the allocation of building materials, the metal industries 
have been given priority ; and, among these, factories pro- 
ducing arms and munitions have first claim before those 
producing machines and tools. As to the speed of produc- 
tion, the papers publish the following examples: in one 
factory, a department covering an area of more than 14,000 
square yards was built in thirty-five days ; another depart- 
ment, covering an area of nearly 17,000 square yards, was 
built in twenty-seven days; a new aircraft factory is said 
to have been assembled in thirty-five days. As is usual in 
such cases, no indication is given of the average speed of 
construction, and only record results are published. 

The difficulties experienced by the building industries 
spring from the shortage of materials and labour. A very 
high proportion of brick and cement was produced in terri- 
tories now under German occupation. The lack of building 
materials puts construction managers in a rather awkward 
position. They are simply advised to discover materials 
“on the spot,” or to “use local resources.” The following 
appeal of Pravda gives some idea about the job in front 
of a construction manager: 

It is necessary to see that there is not the slightest delay 
on the job because of a non-delivery of materials. In this 
respect, serious responsibility must be borne by the local 
Soviet and party organisations, which must pay more attention 
than hitherto to the development of the building materials 
industry. At the same time, the construction manager must 
also personally seeix out local materials. If you are a g 
building manager, then display your initiative, find local 
materials, open up quarries, organise local transport, do not 
invent excuses and do not hide behind the cloak of wartime 
difficulties. 


The search for quarries has indeed been very intensive, 
and the question whether any “local resources” of build- 
ing materials are available at a given place must have 
affected the location of factories. 

The shortage of labour is the other limiting factor. 
Workers in the building industries have been urged to 
learn various trades, so that they may be used for various 
jobs. Masons have to work—according to need—as con- 
crete layers, plasterers or fitters. The press complains 
about competition between central and local authorities for 
building labour. A case, for instance, has been reported in 
which a local committee of the party refused to allow its 
workers to take up jobs on a construction undertaken by 
the People’s Commissariat of Building. The quarrel between 
Moscow and the provincial town was discussed in a leading 
article of Pravda, which gives some idea about the acute 
ness of the problem. 

Expansion of building is usually the most direct index of 
the expansion of the productive capacity of a country. 
Whether this is actually so in Russia is difficult to say, 
since it is not known what is the proportion of building 
designed to accommodate evacuated works, and what is 
apportioned to entirely new factories. In the first case, 
there can only be saving of previously existing productive 
capacity ; in the second case, actual expansion takes place. 
There are, however, some reasons to assume that the con- 
struction of buildings for evacuated works is playing a 
minor part in the present campaign. 


* * 7 


The Kolkhoz in Wartime.—The most striking wartime 
feature of the collective farm seems to be the wide- 
spread replacement of the tractor by the horse. The war 
has to a large extent immobilised the machine, on which 
the whole structure of collective farming was _ based. 
Tractor drivers are short; the staff of the repair 
workshops has been depleted, and fuel shortages have 
also affected the position. Collective farms have been 
urged to get their tractors repaired by the workers of 
neighbouring factories ; the managers of those factories, in 


their turn, are short of workers, and show a natural re- 
luctance to send them out to the countryside. 

Izvestia summed up the position, stating that “a great 
part of this year’s agricultural work has to be carried out 
with draught animals.” But this—the paper says—entails 
a return to the use of horse-drawn ploughs and sowing 
machines ; and the peasants have been urged to take out of 
the Kolkhoz (collective) stores old and primitive agricultural 
implements. 

It is difficult to judge the scale of this switch-over 
from tractor to horse. But the attention given to it in the 
press, and in various speeches, seems te indicate that it has 
been large enough to create an important economic and 
political problem. The economic question is how the use 
of a more primitive technique will affect this year’s harvest. 
The political implication bears on the “ individualist ” 
tendency of the farmers. The tractor has provided the 
technical basis for collective farming, whereas the horse is 
the classical traction force of private farming. The switch- 
over from tractor to horse—if it takes place on a large scale, 
as it seems to be doing—is likely to loosen the collectivist 
coherence of Soviet agriculture, and to strengthen those 
“ individualist ” tendencies which have by no means dis- 
appeared during recent years. [zvestia says that horses and 
agricultural implements have been allotted to individual 
farmers, and that the individual Kolkhoznik has to take 
care of the animals allotted to him. This changes to a 
large extent the accepted division of labour within the 
collective farm. The collective stable is being at least partly 
redistributed among the peasants. To gauge the significance 
of this fact it should be remembered that it was precisely 
the collectivisation of cattle which caused the great 
slaughter of horses by peasants more than a decade ago. 


“ 


* 


Another interesting feature is the development of the 
so-called Kolkhoz trade. The supply of foodstuffs to the 
country has during recent years been secured through three 
channels: deliveries to the state, sales of foodstuffs by the 
farms and individual sales by members of the Kolkhoz. 
The independent trade by farms and farmers accounted for 
a comparatively small fraction of the food supplies. But 
its share was growing in recent years, and the war has 
accelerated the process. Transport shortages have impelled 
the Government to adopt the principle of decentralisation. 
The Kolkhoz trade, and, even more so, the trade by indi- 
vidual Kolkhozniki, is the most decentralised form of 
supply. It has been carried out on local markets in neigh- 
bouring towns. In recent months, much stress has been 
laid upon the need to encourage this kind of trade. But 
here again it is the trade by the individual Kolkhoznik that 
is placed in a better position than the trade by the Kolkhoz. 
Press reports complain of the difficulties the collective farms 
find in transporting their goods to local markets. The 
individual Kolkhoznik, who has to carry smaller quantities 
of commodities, can reach the market and sell his produce 
more easily. 
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German Europe 


The Third Phase 


NEW phase in Germany’s war economy has been opened. 
A Its main features are technical concentration and the 
decentralisation of economic administration. This third 
phase of German war economy marks a radical change. 
It is the result of the dwindling resources, mainly of man- 
power, now available on the Continent. The first phase, 
which was planned to achieve full-scale concentration of 
industries, ended in the winter of 1939-40. Concentration 
was then dropped and replaced by the dispersal of orders 
over the whole of industry. After the collapse of France, 
Germany planned the dispersal of orders over the industries 
of the conquered countries ; in the spring of 1941, industrial 
collaboration, based mainly on subcontracting, was well 
advanced and added considerably to Germany’s stocks of 
armaments and munitions. During this second phase, 
economic organisation showed a marked tendency towards 
greater centralisation. The heavy demand on manpower for 
the agmy in preparation for the attack on Russia created a 
definite shortage of labour in agriculture and industry. 
Reserves of women filled the first gaps. At the same time, 
more civilian industries were drawn into war production. 
Another great reserve of labour was the workers in occupied 
and dependent countries. In the autumn of 1941, when 
the second phase of Germany’s European war economy 
reached a record output, 2} million foreign workers and 
14 million prisoners of war were employed in Germany’s 
agriculture and industry. In October, 1941, Hitler _con- 
fidently stated that accumulated munitions were sufficient 
for defeating any enemy, and explained that productive 
capacity and labour could be diverted to manufacturing new 
types of weapons. 


Failure of Centralisation 


The dispersal of orders worked well as long as labour 
could be supplied from German civilian industries and 
from occupied countries. The main difficulty was the rigid 
centralisation of control and organisation. The individual 
manufacturer became more and more directly responsible 
to the Central Reich Boards for the control of orders and 
supply of materials. The industrial federations were trans- 
formed into statistical offices, and the rigid regulation of 
the use of materials and designs resulted in frequent bottle- 
necks. The most important difficulty was the discrepancy 
between the official policy of dispersing orders and the 
natural tendency to draw increasing numbers of workers 
into the large scale industries which lost great numbers 
of workers to the Army. 

During this period, official policy was mainly concerned 
with defects in the system of price control. Its drawback 
was a very cumbersome method of costing prices. In some 
instances, there were half a dozen different prices for the 
same manufacture. The remedy was found in fixed prices 
for armaments and the subsequent introduction of an 
Excess Profit Tax. 

There is no indication that a new economic policy was 
conceived immediately the failure to defeat Russia in 1941 
became obvious. It can now safely be assumed that the 
production programme for new offensives in 1942 was 
based on the simple expedient of longer working hours 
and new labour recruits from occupied and dependent 
countries. During the winter months, the German press 
was hypnotised by the magic words rationalisation and con- 
centration. The final break with makeshift remedies was 
probably made during March, when another big call-up for 
the army and preparations for the spring sowing campaign 
made the situation clear. 


Restoring Confidence 


The first and most important need was to restore con- 
fidence among employers and leading industrialists. The 
“Decree for Safeguarding the Armament Industry” 
restored the industrial federations as self-controlling bodies 
in matters concerning the allocation of raw materials. 
Indemnity for offences such as hoarding labour and 
materials was promised. By the appointment of Gauleiter 
Sauckel as labour dictator for Germany, as well as for the 
occupied countries, employers were given the assurance of 
new supplies of labour. Then Professor Speer and Dr Funk 
went to the root of the problem. Professor Speer brought 


together representatives of the Wehrmacht, of the indus- 
trial federations and of large concerns in the Armaments 
Council, and Dr Funk amalgamated all the various regional 
bodies in one Economic Chamber for each Gau. At the 
same time, a number of new Co-operatives had been 
founded in the textile industry and the latest addition to 
this new form of cartel, on the model of the Coal Co- 
operative, is the Iron and Steel Co-operative. Professor 
Speer, who now uses engineers to control the armament 
industry, has also set up the Ruestungskontor GmbH 
(Armament Office Company), which is the official instru- 
ment for steering the campaign for collecting unused stocks 
of iron and steel from manufacturing industries. This new 
company throws an interesting sidelight on present condi- 
tions. Manufacturers must have hoarded considerable 
stocks, and the output of pig-iron and steel ingots is 
probably not up to requirements. The simple method of 
requisitioning is hardly in keeping with the new policy, 
and the announcement that these stocks would be requisi- 
tioned was soon followed by the formation of this Arma- 
ment Office Company, which is an ordinary wholesale 
trading company. Concentration is also the keynote in the 
agricultural programme; the Minister for Agriculture, 
Darré, who stood for a mystic peasant agriculture, has 
been replaced by the Secretary of State, Backe. 


Concentration Again 


This is the rough outline of the new economic set-up. 
Considerable time will be necessary to make it into a 
smoothly working organisation. But the changes have 
already produced a remarkable number of new regulations. 
Labour dictator Sauckel has put the German Labour Front 
in charge of foreign workers. The German Labour Front 
will be responsible for recruiting labour in foreign countries, 
where they will be trained for work in Germany. The 
8,000 camps that house the greater part of the foreign 
workers will be supervised by the German Labour Front. 
Formerly, foreign workers were recruited and controlled by 
departments of the Wehrmacht, by the Ministry of Labour 
and by some industrial federations. The banks have at last 
yielded to the new wave of concentration, and 10 per cent 
of all branches will be closed down for the duration of the 
war. The most important decree concerning industry pro- 
hibited planning and experimental work for peacetime 
production. The manufacture of bicycles has been 
suspended, and no new types of agricultural machinery 
may be manufactured. The number of factories producing 
agricultural machinery has also been reduced. 

In the financial field, Dr Funk announced that a virtual 
stop on share prices has been decreed in addition to the 
registration of shares. The deduction of wages tax and of 
social contributions has been simplified; five different 
deductions have been reduced to two. The slaughter tax 
on cattle and pigs has been repealed. Dr Fischboeck, the 
Price Commissar, has been active in reducing the prices 
of electric bulbs and beer. His main preoccupation, how- 
ever, is rents; he contemplates the reduction of rents by 
at least 10 per cent. This indicates that rents have risen 
considerably, in spite of the price stop. 

The number of decrees and regulations published during 
the last few weeks is almost greater than the number of 
decrees published during the first weeks of the war. The 
changes which are being attempted now are certainly as 
profound as those made during the transition to a full war 
economy in September, 1939. The main object is the 
concentration of industries, which now has a double mean- 
ing. First, there is the concentration of armament pro- 
duction in the biggest and most modern factories in 
Germany; and the concentration of foreign workers in 
Germany must mean, at any rate, a very considerable 
reduction in the production of occupied countries on 
German account. Foreign workers and prisoners of war 
employed in Germany number at least 54 million—roughly 
one quarter of the total number of workers employed 
within the borders of the Greater Reich. Raw materials and 
productive capacity are concentrated in the Reich. Trans- 
port difficulties alone would demand this dangerous 
accumulation of foreign workers. The new phase of Ger- 
many’s war economy is in its first and necessarily confused 
stage ; and only time will show how far it will be successful 
in maintaining production. 
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The Southern Slavs 


THIS is a remarkable book. It is very long. But, as was said 
of “Clarissa Harlowe,” there are books which could not be 
shorter. “ Black Lamb and Grey Falcon ”* is of history all 
compact. It begins with the assassination of King Alexander 
in 1934 ; it flows dreamily back to the fate of three other 
royal victims, Elizabeth of Austria, the Crown Prince 
Rudolf, and Alexander Obrenovich ; and then it wakes up 
and speeds, south and east, from Salzburg to Zagreb. 


On the way we meet our first Germans— 


a carriage full of unhappy muddlers, so nice and so incom- 
prehensible: their helplessness was the greater because they 
had a special talent for obedience, and it was inevitable that 
the children of such muddlers would support any system 
which offered them new opportunities of profitable obedience, 
and would never be warned by any instinct of competence 
and self-preservation if that system was leading to universal 
disaster. 


On the platform at Zagreb, three Jugoslavs are waiting. 
Constantine, the poet, believes in a unitary SHS ; Valetta, 
the mathematician, is an autonomous Croat, while 
Gregorievich, the journalist, also a Croat, thinks Valetta is a 
traitor to the cause—what cause may afterwards appear. 


So, from Croatia to the lovely, fierce Dalmatian coast- 
lands, up into the mountains of Bosnia, down and back 
to Belgrade, on the Danube, and from Belgrade south 
to the plains of Kossovo and the lake of Ochrida, to the 
borders of Hellas, almost to the Aegean Sea. All that is 
Jugoslavia ; and the history of that coast, those mountains 
and those plains is very much what the history of England 
would be if it had ended, except for frequent Norman 
Conquests, with the departure of the Romans, so that when 
we said Queen we thought of Boadicea. A Roman country 
—nowhere perhaps in Europe does one feel the hand of 
Rome so firmly as in those provinces—but a Slav country, 
an Orthodox country, partly a Moslem country. With the 
memories and traditions of four conquests and four empires 
still playing fantastically over every island and every moun- 
tain peak, and, in the houses of the people— 


the furniture of Nineteenth Century Austria, not without 
a certain chignoned and crinolined elegance, but coarsened 
by the materials it employed, the chenille and rep, the plush 
and horsehair. 


In the market places of the south, too, you may hear a 
strange language. It is not Greek; it is not Serb; it is 
Tough Baby, the speech of the emigrants, returned from 
America to a land which they regard with, at the best, 
an affectionate and condescending scorn. 

But closer at hand, and wholly scornful, is the image— 
then it was the image, now it is the reality—of another 
invader: the German, Gerda, wife of the poet, with a 
laugh “like someone acting in an all-star revival of 
Sheridan.” She also enters the book on a railway platform, 
and enters superbly. 


She took my book from my hand, looked at the title, and 
handed it back with a smile of compassionate contempt. ‘ Have 
you read it?’ I asked. ‘No,’ she said, ‘but I do not believe 
it.” Her smile seemed up above us, and I could see her spirit 


mounting and expanding till it filled the high vaults of the 
railway station. 


Gerda is truly a great creation; in “her self-infatuation, 
with her quiver of hatreds for all but the chosen Teutonic 
people.” A perfect symbol of that uneasy and fevered 
arrogance which, if it has sometimes made the German a 
curse to his neighbours, must always, one might think, 
until it is cured, make him a torment to himself. 

The theme, it will be seen, is simple. There is a culture, 
still remote in time ; a people to whom Diocletian is a local 
notable, and the disastrous day of Kossovo, a generation 
before Agincourt, still a date to reckon by ; but so placed 
on the map that when their own brief age of empire was 
over, they could only be the subjects of an empire not 
their own. A people very near the earth, and that earth 
Penurious, rocky, unrewarding, yet in all ages coveted as a 
stronghold, a bastion, a nursing ground of brave men, 


*“Black Lamb and Grey Falcon.” By Rebecca West. 2 vols. 
428. Macmillan. 
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legionaries and seafarers, and whiskered Pandours. In- 
tractable, rebellious, and then suddenly flung, a half-formed 
state and barely holding together, into the great and 
tumultuous world of international policy, with no experi- 
ence by which to set their course. A state which needed 
two full generations to learn the arts of government, and 
was given only twenty years—and the unsatisfied, nervous, 
disdainful Gerda looming closer and closer as each year 
passed. 

That is the theme, as it emerges from the author’s 
journey—a journey taken in space and time together, and 
recorded in a book which, for accuracy and charm of 
observation, and for its insight into causes and people 
and the circumstances shaping both, is not easily to be 
matched in the literature of our time. 
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Organisation of Road Transport 


FTER the last war, under Part I of the Railways Act 
of 1921, some 120 railway companies were combined 
into four large groups acting as a single unit in matters of 
general policy. During the present war the four railway 
systems, while maintaining their financial separation, have 
been combined into a single unit for operational purposes. 
Road transport, in contrast, still consists of a multitude of 
separate, and often conflicting, interests, and is not yet 
organised into any comprehensive and compact groups. 
Efforts were made, before the outbreak of war, to organise 
the industry, which had grown rapidly during the inter- 
war years, partly in order to present a united front against 
the pressure of the railways for legislation to curb the 
encroachment of road transport upon their traffic. These 
attempts met with only a limited measure of success. But 
the war and the consequent need for the pooling of all 
forms of transport has provided a powerful stimulus to 
the organisation of road transport. There can be little doubt 
that the road transport industry will emerge from the war 
much more strongly organised than before. Indeed, there 
are indications that the pooling of all forms of transport, 
imposed by the shortage of carrying capacity, will leave a 
permanent mark on the set-up of transport in this country. 
In view of the overriding need for cheap and efficient 
carrying capacity after the war, the formulation of a sound 
transport policy is of the utmost importance. Both the 
railways and road interests have already set up committees 
to study the problem of post-war transport policy. The 
present organisation of, and tendencies in, the road trans- 
port industry are briefly described in this article. 
Broadly, there are two distinct categories of road 
operators, the professional haulier who carries for others 
and the so-called ancillary user who operates vehicles for 
the purpose of carrying his own goods. There is a further 
class of operators who combine both functions. 

The distinction between the professional operator and 
the ancillary user was first recognised by the Road and 
Rail Traffic Act of 1933, which introduced a licensing 
system to limit the growth of the haulage industry. It 
introduced three types of licence. The professional carrier 
must hold an A licence, the ancillary user a C licence and 
the “ mixed” operator a B licence. In contrast to the 
restrictions imposed on the issue of A and B licences, the 
Act did not place any limitations on the grant of C licences, 
thus discriminating between the professional carrier and 
the business concern which provides its own means of 
transport. As a result of this licensing system, the growth 
in the number of vehicles owned by professional operators 
was slowed down, while those operated by ancillary users 
continued to increase fairly rapidly. Between April, 1936, 
and June, 1938, for example, the number of vehicles with 
an A licence increased by 3.0 per cent and the number with 
a C licence by 15.3 per cent. The number and proportions 
of operators and vehicles in each of the three types of 
licence in June, 1938, is shown below : — 


Type of Number of Number of 
Licence Operators Vehicles 
000’s % 000's c 

a ee 27 11 93 18 

Bree Cut eee bee's 34 14 55 10 

eee. csi sxe 61 25 148 28 

Pee eae es showin 178 75 365 72 

Pee 239 100 513 100 


The most striking characteristic of the road transport 
industry is the small size of the management unit. Some 51 
per cent of the A licence holders and 73 per cent of the B 
licence holders operated only one vehicle. The average 
number of vehicles operated was only 3} in the case of A 
licence holders and little more than 1} in the case of B 
licence holders. 

Apart from the distinction between types of road 
operators, the professional road haulage industry is itself 





subdivided into specialised groups on the basis of the traffic 
they carry. A distinction is made between long-distance and 
local traffic, between light and heavy traffic. Some vehicles 
have been constructed to meet special needs, for the trans. 
port of meat, milk, liquid fuel, printer’s ink, livestock and 
furniture. Again, some vehicles are used in contract work, 
that is to say, they are put at the complete disposal of the 
user, but operated and maintained by the haulier. 

All three factors—the conflict of interest between the 
professional haulier and the ancillary user, the small 
average size of the unit of management, and the specialisa- 
tion of traffic—have rendered the collective organisation of 
the road transport industry very difficult. (For the same 
reasons the elaboration of a rate structure has so far proved 
one of the thorniest problems. The operating costs of 
vehicles can be ascertained with ease, but the difficulty 
begins when an attempt is made to translate them into fixed 
tonnage rates.) 

A number of national associations had indeed grown up 
before the war, representing mainly sectional interests. But 
they are neither comprehensive in membership nor 
organised on a clear-cut functional basis; and in many 
respects they overlap. At present there are no fewer than 
seven national organisations in England and _ Scotland. 


These are: Associated Road Operators ; Commercial Motor f 


Users’ Association; National Conference of Express 
Carriers ; National Association of Furniture Warehousemen 
and Removers; National Road Transport Employers 
Federation ; Scottish Carriers’ and Haulage Contractor 
Association ; Scottish Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association. 

The Associated Road Operators includes all three types 
of licence holders as well as public service vehicle operatons. 
Its membership may be about 15,000, chiefly A and B 
licence holders. It has an area organisation which eorre- 
sponds roughly with the traffic areas created by the Roa 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. The Scottish Carriers’ and 


Haulage Contractors’ Association is an organisation of A anf 
B licence holders connected with ARO. The Commercial f 


Motor Users’ Association has a membership which pr- 
bably approaches that of the Associated Road Operators; 


but while A and B licence holders predominate in thf 


ARO, something like one-half of the CMUA’s members 
probably consist of C licence holders. The Scottish Com- 


mercial Motor Users’ Association is the Scottish counter) 


part of the CMUA. The National Conference of Expres 


Carriers, set up in 1938, represents the carriers of “ smalls, 
that is to say, of parcels. Its members are understood 0p 


own some 5,000 vehicles. These operators provide regula 


services, and many of them have working arrangemenif 
designed to speed up deliveries. It aims at creating a nerf 
work of services whereby small consignments handed if 


at the office of any of its members will be delivered any 


where in Great Britain. The National Road Transpoh 
Employers’ Federation is a federation of local associationp 
formed largely before the lorry had displaced the hom 
as the principal means of local transport. Its chief purpo.® 


is the protection of the interests of professional carriem 
While the membership of the NRTEF is smaller than thos 
of the ARO and of the CMUA, it represents a substantit 
number of vehicles. For example, the London Associatitt 
alone represents more than 10,000 vehicles. Its membti 
include Pickfords and Carter Paterson and many oth 
large operators, such as Union Cartage, T. M. Faircloup 
and Sons and Metropolitan Transport. 

In addition to these seven organisations, but in a differtt 
category, there is the Wholesale Meat and Provisi 
Transport (Defence) Association, which at the outbreak ¢ 
war undertook the task of transporting all meat and liv 
stock on behalf of the Ministry of Food. Some 7, 
vehicles were used for this purpose. The most interestiff 
part of the scheme was that which dealt with the movemé 
of meat in bulk throughout Great Britain and its distribt 
tion to retailers in the densely populated Metropolitan # 
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South-eastern areas. For this purpose some 1,600 vehicles 
were pooled and operated as one unit. In view of the 
success Of the Meat Transport Pool, the Ministry of War 
Transport decided to extend the principle and to take it 
over as the nucleus of its road haulage scheme. 

In January, 1939, an attempt was made to draw together 
the various organisations of professional road hauliers by 
the formation of the Standing Joint Committee of Road 
Hauliers’ National Organisations. Its object was 


to consider all matters of common interest to the public 
road carrying industry; to co-ordinate the views of the several 
road transport associations in all matters of common interest ; 
to facilitate common action in the best interests of the 
haulage industry; and to provide a medium through which 
the views of professional road carriers could be adequately 
expressed with greater emphasis. 

It was recognised that the SJC did not constitute the 
final solution of the problem of organising the professional 
road haulage industry, but that it might facilitate it. Since 
the seven national organisations did join the SJC, it 
has in fact been able to introduce a measure of unity into 
the professional section of the industry and, on matters of 
common interest, to represent it in its relations with the 
Ministry of War Transport. Efforts are being made to 
strengthen the SJC not only at the centre but also in the 
country. But the cleavage of opinion between those who 
insist that the professional carrier should have his own 
organisation and those who would be content with an 
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autonomous section of a larger organisation, including the 
ancillary users, has not yet been resolved. 

Contact between road and railway interests, especially 
for the purpose of discussing rates and conditions of 
carriage, has been established by the formation in 1939 of 
the Road and Rail Central Conference. As a result of the 
establishment of the liaison committee, the relations 
between the two means of transport have been considerably 
improved. 

Apart from sectional organisations, there is the British 
Road Federation, formed in 1932. The BRF has a member- 
ship of 56 national associations and, on matters of general 
interest, acts as the mouthpiece of all the interests con- 
cerned in the use of roads and in the development of road 
transport, including not only A, B and C licence-holders, 
but also public service vehicle operators, petroleum distri- 
butors, motor manufacturers and firms engaged in road 
construction. 

The road transport industry is still far from possessing 
an efficient organisation representative of the whole as well 
as of the parts. Agreement is not even in sight. But the 
tendency towards unification undoubtedly exists and is 
likely to be speeded up. While the need for organising 
the supply of road transport is a wartime necessity, the 
emergence from the war of a strong organisation raises 
new problems for the consumer of transport which will be 
discussed in a subsequent article on post-war transport 


policy. 

























Finance and Banking 


Note Withdrawals Slow Down 

Like its predecessor, the current Bank return throws 
little light on the finance of the current deficit, which last 
week exceeded £73 millions. Public deposits have been 
drawn upon to the extent of £7.1 millions, but the small 
rise of £3.1 millions in Government securities does not 
suggest extensive ways and means borrowing. Since 
savings are running at a weekly level of little more than 
{£20 millions, it must be presumed that current Treasury 
bill and TDR borrowing, though £5 millions less than 
nominal maturities, provides a substantial excess over 
effective maturities. Demand for bills has been somewhat 
restrained, considering that bankers’ balances are at the 
comfortable level of over £131 millions, but credit condi- 
tions have been completely unaffected by the approach of 
the half-year end. An easy passage is assured, almost inde- 
pendently of official credit policy, by the fact that the last 
day of the month falls on an early day of the week. This 
week’s rise of only £787,000 in the note circulation (to a 
new record level of £793.7 millions) compares exceptionally 
with £1,736,000 in the corresponding period last year. 


* * 


Cheques as Receipts 

The posting of a separate receipt in respect of vast 
numbers of transactions necessarily makes demands on 
paper and manpower which it would be desirable to elimin- 
ate. If in some way the cheque voucher could be made to 
serve the purpose of a receipt, the way to such economies 
would be opened. Recent discussion of this possibility has 
stressed the objections from the banker’s point of view 
to any attempt at incorporating a formal receipt in the 
normal cheque. Under existing legislation, both paying 
and collecting banker are placed in an invidious position 
in handling hybrid documents of this kind. If payment is 
deemed conditional upon the receipt being signed, the 
document ceases to be a bill of exchange and the banks 
lose the protection of the Bills of Exchange Act. If, on the 
other hand, payment is unconditional, there is the difficulty 
that the signature of the receipt is not an endorsement. It is 
true that some further protection is extended to the paying 
banker by the Stamp Act of 1853 and to the collecting 
banker under the Revenue Act of 1883, but in neither case 
is the position fully covered. The protection of S.19 of the 
Stamp Act seems to cover only payment to an original 
payee, and may thus be forfeited if the document is en- 
dorsed over ; while if payment is deemed conditional on 
Signature of the receipt, the instrument might be held no 


longer payable on demand. Similarly under S.17 of the 
Revenue Act, if the document is endorsed over by the 
payee, it is probably outside the scope of the 
Act. In practice, in any case, the protection is 
considered so dubious that banks invariably require an 
indemnity from customers who are permitted to incor- 
porate receipt forms on their cheques. To have any 
value, such an indemnity can be accepted only from reliable 
customers, and the practice could not easily be generalised. 
There is the further difficulty that an indemnity given to 
the paying banker would not necessarily cover the collect- 
ing banker. For the latter, nothing less would suffice than 
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Organisation of Road ‘Transport 


FTER the last war, under Part I of the Railways Act 

of 1921, some 120 railway companies were combined 
into four large groups acting as a single unit in matters of 
general policy. During the present war the four railway 
systems, while maintaining their financial separation, have 
been combined into a single unit for operational purposes. 
Road transport, in contrast, still consists of a multitude of 
separate, and often conflicting, interests, and is not yet 
organised into any comprehensive and compact groups. 
Efforts were made, before the outbreak of war, to organise 
the industry, which had grown rapidly during the inter- 
war years, partly in order to present a united front against 
the pressure of the railways for legislation to curb the 
encroachment of road transport upon their traffic. These 
attempts met with only a limited measure of success. But 
the war and the consequent need for the pooling of all 
forms of transport has provided a powerful stimulus to 
the organisation of road transport. There can be little doubt 
that the road transport industry will emerge from the war 
much more strongly organised than before. Indeed, there 
are indications that the pooling of all forms of transport, 
imposed by the shortage of carrying capacity, will leave a 
permanent mark on the set-up of transport in this country. 
In view of the overriding need for cheap and efficient 
carrying capacity after the war, the formulation of a sound 
transport policy is of the utmost importance. Both the 
railways and road interests have already set up committees 
to study the problem of post-war transport policy. The 
present organisation of, and tendencies in, the road trans- 
port industry are briefly described in this article. 

Broadly, there are two distinct categories of road 
operators, the professional haulier who carries for others 
and the so-called ancillary user who operates vehicles for 
the purpose of carrying his own goods. There is a further 
class of operators who combine both functions. 

The distinction between the professional operator and 
the ancillary user was first recognised by the Road and 
Rail Traffic Act of 1933, which introduced a licensing 
system to limit the growth of the haulage industry. It 
introduced three types of licence. The professional carrier 
must hold an A licence, the ancillary user a C licence and 
the “ mixed” operator a B licence. In contrast to the 
restrictions imposed on the issue of A and B licences, the 
Act did not place any limitations on the grant of C licences, 
thus discriminating between the professional carrier and 
the business concern which provides its own means of 
transport. As a result of this licensing system, the growth 
in the number of vehicles owned by professional operators 
was slowed down, while those operated by ancillary users 
continued to increase fairly rapidly. Between April, 1936, 
and June, 1938, for example, the number of vehicles with 
an A licence increased by 3.0 per cent and the number with 
a C licence by 15.3 per cent. The number and proportions 
of operators and vehicles in each of the three types of 
licence in June, 1938, is shown below: — 





Type of Number of Number of 
Licence Operators Vehicles 
000's % 000's % 
Riss enb ve cm's o 27 11 93 18 
rwenie es cece 34 1d 55 10 
ts eee 61 25 148 28 
Prmiehkee dene 178 75 565 72 
NN Sksee cea 239 100 513 100 


The most striking characteristic of the road transport 
industry is the small size of the management unit. Some 51 
per cent of the A licence holders and 73 per cent of the B 
licence holders operated only one vehicle. The average 
number of vehicles operated was only 3} in the case of A 
licence holders and little more than 1} in the case of B 
licence holders. 

Apart from the distinction between types of road 
operators, the professional road haulage industry is itself 





subdivided into specialised groups on the basis of the traffic 
they carry. A distinction is made between long-distance and 
local traffic, between light and heavy traffic. Some vehicles 
have been constructed to meet special needs, for the trans- 
port of meat, milk, liquid fuel, printer’s ink, livestock and 
furniture. Again, some vehicles are used in contract work, 
that is to say, they are put at the complete disposal of the 
user, but operated and maintained by the haulier. 

All three factors—the conflict of interest between the 
professional haulier and the ancillary user, the small 
average size of the unit of management, and the specialisa- 
tion of traffic—have rendered the collective organisation of 
the road transport industry very difficult. (For the same 
reasons the elaboration of a rate structure has so far proved 
one of the thorniest problems. The operating costs of 
vehicles can be ascertained with ease, but the difficulty 
begins when an attempt is made to translate them into fixed 
tonnage rates.) 

A number of national associations had indeed grown up 
before the war, representing mainly sectional interests. But 
they are neither comprehensive in membership nor 
organised on a clear-cut functional basis; and in many 
respects they overlap. At present there are no fewer than 
seven national organisations in England and Scotland. 
These are: Associated Road Operators ; Commercial Motor 
Users’ Association; National Conference of Express 
Carriers ; National Association of Furniture Warehousemen 
and Removers; National Road Transport Employers’ 
Federation ; Scottish Carriers’ and Haulage Contractors’ 
Association ; Scottish Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association. 

The Associated Road Operators includes all three types 
of licence holders as well as public service vehicle operators. 
Its membership may be about 15,000, chiefly A and B 
licence holders. It has an area organisation which eorre- 
sponds roughly with the traffic areas created by the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1933. The Scottish Carriers’ and 
Haulage Contractors’ Association is an organisation of A and 
B licence holders connected with ARO. The Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association has a membership which pro- 
bably approaches that of the Associated Road Operators ; 
but while A and B licence holders predominate in the 
ARO, something like one-half of the CMUA’s members 
probably consist of C licence holders. The Scottish Com- 
mercial Motor Users’ Association is the Scottish counter- 
part of the CMUA. The National Conference of Express 
Carriers, set up in 1938, represents the carriers of “ smalls,” 
that is to say, of parcels. Its members are understood to 
own some 5,000 vehicles. These operators provide regular 
services, and many of them have working arrangements 
designed to speed up deliveries. It aims at creating a net- 
work of services whereby small consignments handed in 
at the office of any of its members will be delivered any- 
where in Great Britain. The National Road Transport 
Employers’ Federation is a federation of local associations 
formed largely before the lorry had displaced the _ horse 
as the principal means of local transport. Its chief purpose 
is the protection of the interests of professional carriers. 
While the membership of the NRTEF is smaller than those 
of the ARO and of the CMUA, it represents a substantial 
number of vehicles. For example, the London Association 
alone represents more than 10,000 vehicles. Its members 
include Pickfords and Carter Paterson and many othef 
large operators, such as Union Cartage, T. M. Fairclough 
and Sons and Metropolitan Transport. 

In addition to these seven organisations, but in a different 
category, there is the Wholesale Meat and Provisions 
Transport (Defence) Association, which at the outbreak of 
war undertook the task of transporting all meat and live 
stock on behalf of the Ministry of Food. Some 7,00 
vehicles were used for this purpose. The most interesting 
part of the scheme was that which dealt with the movement! 
of meat in bulk throughout Great Britain and its distribu 
tion to retailers in the densely populated Metropolitan 
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South-eastern areas. For this purpose some 1,600 vehicles 
were pooled and operated as one unit. In view of the 
success of the Meat Transport Pool, the Ministry of War 
Transport decided to extend the principle and to take it 
over as the nucleus of its road haulage scheme. 

In January, 1939, an attempt was made to draw together 
the various organisations of professional road hauliers by 
the formation of the Standing foint Committee of Road 
Hauliers’ National Organisations. Its object was 


to consider all matters of common interest to the public 
road carrying industry; to co-ordinate the views of the several 
road transport associations in all matters of common interest ; 
to facilitate common action in the best interests of the 
haulage industry; and to provide a medium through which 
the views of professional road carriers could be adequately 
expressed with greater emphasis. 


It was recognised that the SJC did not constitute the 
final solution of the problem of organising the professional 
road haulage industry, but that it might facilitate it. Since 
the seven national organisations did join the SJC, it 
has in fact been able to introduce a measure of unity into 
the professional section of the industry and, on matters of 
common interest, to represent it in its relations with the 
Ministry of War Transport. Efforts are being made to 
strengthen the SJC not only at the centre but also in the 
country. But the cleavage of opinion between those who 
insist that the professional carrier should have his own 
organisation and those who would be content with an 
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autonomous section of a larger organisation, including the 
ancillary users, has not yet been resolved. 

Contact between road and railway interests, especially 
for the purpose of discussing rates and conditions of 
carriage, has been established by the formation in 1939 of 
the Road and Rail Central Conference. As a result of the 
establishment of the liaison committee, the relations 
between the two means of transport have been considerably 
improved. 

Apart from sectional organisations, there is the British 
Road Federation, formed in 1932. The BRF has a member- 
ship of 56 national associations and, on matters of general 
interest, acts as the mouthpiece of all the interests con- 
cerned in the use of roads and in the development of road 
transport, including not only A, B and C licence-holders, 
but also public service vehicle operators, petroleum distri- 
butors, motor manufacturers and firms engaged in road 
construction. 

The road transport industry is still far from possessing 
an efficient organisation representative of the whole as well 
as of the parts. Agreement is not even in sight. But the 
tendency towards unification undoubtedly exists and is 
likely to be speeded up. While the need for organising 
the supply of road transport is a wartime necessity, the 
emergence from the war of a strong organisation raises 
new problems for the consumer of transport which will be 
discussed in a subsequent article on post-war transport 
policy. 


Finance and Banking 


Note Withdrawals Slow Down 


Like its predecessor, the current Bank return throws 
little light on the finance of the current deficit, which last 
week exceeded £73 millions. Public deposits have been 
drawn upon to the extent of £7.1 millions, but the small 
rise of £3.1 millions in Government securities does not 
suggest extensive ways and means borrowing. Since 
savings are running at a weekly level of little more than 
£20 millions, it must be presumed that current Treasury 
bill and TDR borrowing, though £5 millions less than 
nominal maturities, provides a substantial excess over 
effective maturities. Demand for bills has been somewhat 
restrained, considering that bankers’ balances are at the 
comfortable level of over £131 millions, but credit condi- 
tions have been completely unaffected by the approach of 
the half-year end. An easy passage is assured, almost inde- 
pendently of official credit policy, by the fact that the last 
day of the month falls on an early day of the week. This 
week’s rise of only £787,000 in the note circulation (to a 
new record level of £793.7 millions) compares exceptionally 
with £1,736,000 in the corresponding period last year. 


+ * x 


Cheques as Receipts 

The posting of a separate receipt in respect of vast 
numbers of transactions necessarily makes demands on 
paper and manpower which it would be desirable to elimin- 
ate. If in some way the cheque voucher could be made to 
serve the purpose of a receipt, the way to such economies 
would be opened. Recent discussion of this possibility has 
stressed the objections from the banker’s point of view 
to any attempt at incorporating a formal receipt in the 
normal cheque. Under existing legislation, both paying 
and collecting banker are placed in an invidious position 
in handling hybrid documents of this kind. If payment is 
deemed conditional upon the receipt being signed, the 
document ceases to be a bill of exchange and the banks 
lose the protection of the Bills of Exchange Act. If, on the 
other hand, payment is unconditional, there is the difficulty 
that the signature of the receipt is not an endorsement. It is 
true that some further protection is extended to the paying 
banker by the Stamp Act of 1853 and to the collecting 
banker under the Revenue Act of 1883, but in neither case 
is the position fully covered. The protection of S.19 of the 
Stamp Act seems to cover only payment to an original 
payee, and may thus be forfeited if the document is en- 
dorsed over ; while if payment is deemed conditional on 
Signature of the receipt, the instrument might be held no 


longer payable on demand. Similarly under S.17 of the 
Revenue Act, if the document is endorsed over by the 
payee, it is probably outside the scope of the 
Act. In practice, in any case, the protection is 
considered so dubious that banks invariably require an 
indemnity from customers who are permitted to incor- 
porate receipt forms on their cheques. To have any 
value, such an indemnity can be accepted only from reliable 
customers, and the practice could not easily be generalised. 
There is the further difficulty that an indemnity given to 
the paying banker would not necessarily cover the collect- 
ing banker. For the latter, nothing less would suffice than 
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an indemnity from each and every customer paying in 
hybrid documents ; and all other considerations apart, that 
is hardly a promising approach to the saving of paper. 




















































* * * 


A Non-Transferable Cheque ? 


Any solution along these lines must be deemed imprac- 
ticable, the more so as banking opinion is unanimously and 
very reasonably opposed to any ad hoc amendment of the 
Bills of Exchange Act which has so well withstood the 
test of time. That, however, is not necessarily the end of 
the matter. It may be asked whether, from the viewpoint of 
the payer, the simple cheque voucher is not itself as good 
as a receipt. In the United States, though there is no over- 
riding Federal law on the subject, a cheque is universally 
accepted as prima facie evidence of payment and separate 
receipts are seldom given. In this country, on the other 
hand, possession of a receipt is deemed to give the holder a 
superior legal position, and it is not certain that the 
accountancy profession would welcome, for example, an 
Order in Council suspending the right to demand receipts 
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in wartime. A possible compromise might be to require 
that receipts, where demanded, should be given on the 
cheque. Provided payment were clearly left unconditional, 
no amendment would be needed in existing legislation, 
but the public would have to grow used to putting 
two signatures on the back of cheques. The 
remaining, and probably the most promising, alter. 
native would be the substitution of a  non-trans- 
ferable instrument for the normal cheque payable to order, 
It is now widely recognised that a bill of exchange, with its 
negotiable character, is an inefficient means of payment 
under modern conditions, when the vast bulk of cheques 
drawn never circulate but are paid in for collection by the 
original payee. Opportunities for conversion of a non- 
transferable instrument would be fewer, while no question 
of forgery could arise. The repeated examination of en. 
dorsements which is at present necessary could, therefore, 
be dispensed with, a point which might be worth the 
consideration of the new Kennet Committee. One difficulty, 
of course, would be the possible inconvenience to payees 
having no banking accounts, though bankers would be free 
to collect at their own risk after suitable inquiries. 
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June 13, 1942 
Credit Expansion Resumed 


As was foreshadowed by the floating debt movements, 
the clearing bank returns for May show an expansion of 
£49.6 millions in deposits to £3,131.1 millions. While this 
represents an expansion of £307.1 millions on the year, 
there has been little rise on balance over the past eight 
months. The present level is still £198.1 millions below 
the peak of December, 1941, whereas in the corresponding 
period last year there was a net expansion of £24 millions 
—clear testimony to the efficacy of the War Weapons Week 
campaign, and even more of the new Tax Reserve certifi- 
cates, in draining off surplus deposits in recent months. It 


{ { vy 1) y 
In / Mii 1S) 


May Jan Feb. Mar. Apr May 

1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Capital and reserves ....; 140+2 140-3} 140°3 140-3 140-3} 140-3 
Acceptances, etc......... | 107°8 106 -9 101-5 102 -0 97°8 95°9 
Notes in circulation ..... 14 1°5 1:5 1-5 1-5 1+5 
Current, deposit and other 


QOOOUMES . ccc ccccccee 2,824 -0 | 3,221-8 | 3,084-6 | 3,071-9 | 3,081-5 | 3,131 -2 





Total liabilities .....! 3073-4 | 3,470°5 | 3,327-9 | 3,315-7 | 3,321-1 | 3,368°9 











Cas ...........000002| 293-1 | 330-2] 317-8 | 347-°3| 318-8| 326-4 
Cheques, balances, and | | 
| 125: 


items in transit ...... 112°7 133°7 120°3 136-8 124°2 2 
Money at call .......... 128 -4 117 °6 122-0 136 ‘6 136:0 | 133-1 
Discounts ........ ; 172°8 157 -0 111-5 | 162-9 258-1 290 +7 
Treasury deposit receipts 469-0 738 °5 645°5 475-5 449°5 | 470-5 
favestments .......... 848-3 | 1,007-7 | 1,016-6 | 1,049-8 | 1,048-4 | 1,049-4 
Loans and Advances ....; 873-0 | 811°8! 825-6 | 837-7! 821-2} 810-7 
favestments in affiliated 

aes bec iat anne s 23-8 23-8 23°8 23°8 23-8 23-8 
Cover for acceptances, | | | 

premises, etc. ....... 152°3 150-2 | 144°8 145°3 141:1 139-1 


3,073 -4 | 3,470°5 | 5,327 9 3,315 °7 13,321 - 5,368 -9 





Total assets ..... 


may be noted that the outstanding amount of Tax Reserve 
certificates is nearly £250 millions. On the assets side, the 
rise in deposits has its chief counterpart in a further re- 
covery of £32.6 millions in discounts and of £21.0 millions 
in TDR holdings. Investments, on the other hand, are 
practically unchanged, even though advances have declined 
by a further £10.5 millions, confirming that the downward 
trend has not yet been arrested. In consequence, the ratio 
to deposits of the four liquid assets has risen on the month 
from 37.7 per cent to 39.0 per cent, while that of the 
higher earning assets has declined from 60.7 per cent to 
§9.4 per cent, against 61.0 per cent a year ago. 


7 * * 


Motor Insurance Rates 


In last week’s issue of The Economist, mention was 
made of the decision of the member companies of the 
Accident Officers’ Association—the tariff companies—to 
reduce by 20 per cent the rates on private cars covering 
road risks, with effect from July 1st. Similar announce- 
ments have now been made by leading non-tariff com- 
panies and also by Lloyd’s underwriters, with the proviso 
that Lloyd’s policies which are already subject to special 
rates will be considered on merit, the wartime discount in 
no circumstances to exceed 20 per cent. 
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The French Banques d’ Affaires 


Under the dual influence of inflation and German 
occupation, the French banking system is undergoing a 
remarkable change. The traditional distinction between 
commercial banks and banques d'affaires is gradually dis- 
appearing. In the past, the latter specialised in financing 
the promotion of new enterprise, and retained an active 
interest in the industries created or reorganised under their 
auspices. In the changed circumstances, however, the 
banques d’affaires have to confine their activities, like the 
commercial banks, largely to reinvesting their deposits in 
bills. The balance-sheet figures of the leading banque 
d@affaires, the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, duly indi- 
cate this trend. In 1938, bills represented only 35 per cent 
of the bank’s total assets ; this figure increased to §2 per 
cent by the end of 1940 and to 73 per cent by the end of 
1941. On the other hand, participations declined from 15 
per cent in 1938 to ro per cent in 1941, while advances 
to customers declined during the same period from 19 
per cent to 6 per cent. The explanation lies in part in the 
plethora of liquid funds which places industry in a better 
position to finance itself, and in part in the increasing 
German control over French industries. German interests 
have acquired participations in a number of leading French 
firms, and now look after their financing. Only too many 
French firms, moreover, are engaged in manufacturing arms 
for Germany, and these, too, are looked after by German 
interests. In face of the loss of its normal business, the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas has sought to increase its 
deposits. The opening of a number of branches has been 
under consideration, but until now the only branch—apart 
from the pre-war branches in Geneva, Amsterdam and 
Brussels—that has actually been opened is in Marseilles, 
having been established after the Armistice in order to 
secure a footing in unoccupied France. 


7 * * 


Financial Self-Sufficiency of Crown Colonies 


As is well known, the accumulation of large sterling 
balances on account of the Dominions has materially 
changed their financial relations with this country. It is 
less generally known that the situation regarding many 
Crown colonies is somewhat similar. They, too, have 
accumulated sterling balances, and in consequence are now 
able to finance themselves to a high degree. To give 
an example, in the past the sugar campaign of Mauritius 
had been financed in London. This year, however, no 
credits are required for that purpose, as the colony is well 
in a position to coves its own financial requirements, The 
same is true to a large extent also concerning the British 
Crown colonies in Africa. This state of affairs is obviously 
purely temporary. It is due te the fact that Great Britain 
is not at present in a position to supply the colonies with 
manufactures to an extent comparable with her purchases in 
them. Nor are the colonies able to spend their sterling else- 
where, but are compelled to save a large part of the 
proceeds of their exports. With the return of normal con- 
ditions, however, the replenishment of depleted stocks and 
the execution of deferred capital expenditure will make 
heavy demands on colonial sterling balances, and the 
colonies will look once more towards London for credit 
facilities. 


Investment 


The Interest Factor 


_ The more rapid recovery in market prices, which owed 
its inception to success on the battle fronts, has continued 
up to date, but with a gradually changing emphasis. There 
is a tendency for South American stocks to settle down, 
at or near their recent highs, after a short bout of profit 
taking, and the attention of the public has been, in con- 
siderable measure, transferred to British industrial equities, 
and to some extent to the Funds. The movement has been 
accompanied by a further recovery in the volume of busi- 
hess, and in the ordinary share index of The Financial 
News, to virtually the highest of the year, but this is still 
well below that ruling prior to December 6th in both cases. 
The market remains short of stock in almost every section, 
and the immediate prospect is for further rises so long 
as all goes well in the theatres of war. The market’s explana- 
tion of the rise, based in part on the type of orders received, 


is that there is a swing of opinion among investors towards 
the view that the war will be over this year. This is 
coupled with a considerable growth in the belief that the 
Treasury will not be able to maintain a low rate of 
interest for any lengthy period after the end of the war, 
although it is admitted that some further fall in the rate 
paid on short term bonds may be secured. On the former 
point, there would seem to be very little justification in 
the present state of the two parties to the conflict, or in 
the prospective expansion in the power of the United 
Nations, particularly in the matter of shipping, for so 
optimistic a view. On the latter, the discussion is likely to 
continue until the answer is provided by events. It is, 
however, interesting that views are changing, and that 
some sections of the market should look for the event to 
be discounted years in advance. A conservative estimate 
of the duration of hostilities would seem to be a minimum 
of almost eighteen months. After that, it is probable that 




































































control of the new issue market will be retained, without 
revolutionary amendments, for a period of years rather 
than months. It is, perhaps, not too early to begin to dis- 
count the post-war relaxation of EPT and other hindrances 
to company earnings, but it would seem too early to expect 
any substantial switch from fixed into variable dividend 
securities based on the belief that the rate of interest is 
likely to rise. 


x x * 


Limitation of Dividends 


It is a curious commentary on the attitude towards 
the investor that, at this stage of the war, questions should 
still be asked in the “House,” as happened last week, 
suggesting the desirability of further limitation of divi- 
dends. The reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
he thought the cases of increases were few, but that the 
need for limiting shareholders’ spending power and in- 
creasing company subscriptions to war loans remains, is 
not less curious. Even if it is admitted that, while the 
reward of labour may be increased during war, it is unde- 
sirable that savings should reap an increased reward as a 
result of it, it is still possible to distinguish between 
increases in profits caused by the war and those which 
arise from other causes, and merely happen to coincide 
with it. The figures published in The Economist last 
week and a fortnight before show that, in general, the 
effects of EPT have far exceeded the limitation of distribu- 
tions, and, where earnings have risen, the principle of divi- 
dend limitation has usually been observed. Most of the few 
cases where dividends have increased represent either re- 
covery from acute depression or else the first fruits of nurs- 
ing a new concern to the profit-earning stage. In the latter 
case, it would be hard to justify a claim that savings should 
go without reward for the duration of the war, just because 
the company happened to be formed in, say, 1938, instead 
of five years earlier. Unfortunately, in too many cases, this 
is just what happens, and companies, which had pumped 
back profits in the early stages of the war to increase their 
contribution to the war effort, find themselves on the verge 
of bankruptcy owing to the demands of EPT at 100 per 
cent. In this matter of the reward of risk-taking, as in so 
many others, there is great need of clear thinking. It is 
clearly not desirable that anyone should make profits out of 
war, but a very large section, who are not investors, do so 
in money terms. It may even be expedient to apply a 
differential tax to those who, by abstaining from consump- 
tion in the past, have provided the present capital equip- 
ment. But it is more than a little anomalous that 
legislators should appear to find it both natural and desirable 
that all rewards to shareholders should be kept down to, or 
even below, their pre-war level. 


* 7 * 


Bradford Dyers Outlook 


The decision of the board of Bradford Dyers once more 
tO postpone consideration of a preference dividend, until 
the trading results of the year are available, will have caused 
little surprise. After the marked recovery of 1940, when five 
years’ arrears of preference dividend were liquidated, there 
was a sharp fall in profits last year. When the full accounts 
were available, earnings sufficed to cover a further two and 
a half years’ arrears, leaving a balance of £7,500 to be added 
to the carry forward. The year brought every sort of 
problem. Not only was there a sharp reduction in total 
output, for home and overseas markets, but requirements 
were constantly varying, and the group suffered from 
shortage both of labour and materials. The current year 
has certainly brought further limitations on the civilian 
demand in the home market, and although, for the cotton 
textile trade in general, this may be more than offset by 
service requirements, it is doubtful whether the latter will 
yield any considerable profit to Bradford Dyers. There is, 
however, another side to the picture. If quantities are 
reduced, the variety is likely to be curtailed at least as 
drastically, and the company may be able to reap definite 
advantage from the increased standardisation and a more 
regular flow of demand for any specific product. It seems 
doubtful whether these advantages can fully outweigh the 
loss of trade, and the quotation for the £1, 5 per cent, 
cumulative preference stock units which will carry two 
years’ arrears at the end of this month, is only 15s. The 
longer term outlook for this group seems even less favour- 
able than that for some of the other large horizontal com- 
bines in the industry, but it should be possible to provide 
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something for preference shareholders during the war years 
and the period of post-war re-stocking. 





* * * 


J. Lyons Accounts 


The full accounts of J. Lyons for the year to March 
31, 1942, contain the customary paucity of information, 
Profits after tax, except tax on dividends, and all expenses, 
except directors’ fees, have risen from £896,710 to 
£909,585. This increase is responsible for higher equity 
earnings at £406,147 against £393,247, representing 238 
against 22.4 per cent on ordinary and “A” ordinary 
capital. Ordinary and “A” ordinary shares receive 20 per 
cent, as in the two previous years, and the surplus goes to 
raise the carry forward from £320,990 to £355,882. This 
outline of the profits position permits only one inference, 
that gross income last year rose ahead of costs and taxation, 
despite every difficulty presented by war time catering. 


Years ended March 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ 4 
ES eh deka anew anak 1,024,623 896,710 909,585 
a 13,171 13,110 13,085 
Pref. dividends ............. 462,353 462,353 462,353 
Pref. ord. dividend.......... 28,000 28,000 28,000 
Ord., ‘‘“A” ord., and _ pro- 
portional profit shares : 
EST re ree 321,099 393,247 406,147 
SST rere 371,255 371,255 371,255 
PEO. Wc's Sse wie 6 o8'0 33-0 22 -4 23 -8 
SE eee 20 20 20 
Carry forward......... 298,998 320,990 355,882 


* On ordinary and ‘‘ A” ordinary; each proportional profit 
share ranks for one-fifth of dividend on an ordinary share. 


The reduction in debtors, from £1,377,289 to £928,923, 
and in creditors, from £2,644,945 to £2,496,987, suggests 
some contraction in business, while the rise in the value 
of stock from £3,049,375 to £3,259,214 may conceal a fall 
in real terms. The only other significant change is the 
investment of £125,000 in 2} per cent National War Bonds. 
In view of the relative stability of retail prices, and such 
adverse factors as the jump in the cost of crockery replace- 
ment, it is most probable that last year’s improvement is 
due mainly to the introduction of new labour-saving 
methods, such as the replacement of “nippies” by self- 
service. Whether there remains much scope for further 
cost reduction is doubtful. With turnover inevitably limited 
by the shortage of supplies, the maintenance of net profits 
appears to depend, in the long run, on the ability to raise 
prices to the consumer. Here, of course, the concern has 
to meet a new competition from British restaurants. The 
£1 “A” ordinary shares, at 100s. ex dividend, yield £4 per 


cent. 
* * * 


Cable and Wireless Payment Maintained 


The news that the operating and holding companies 
of the Cable and Wireless group are both maintaining their 
total distributions for last year at 4 per cent can scarcely 
have come as a disappointment to the investor, despite the 
fact that the market marked the price down 1} points on 
the news. As a matter of history, the whole of this rise, 
and a good deal more had occurred in the past few days, 
and a considerable proportion of it in the few hours, pre- 
ceding the announcement. After the fall the quotation is 61, 
compared with approximately 64 just after the declaration 
of a year ago. In the meantime, the general level of security 
prices has risen very appreciably, but the group is, of 
course, involved in the Pacific area. The extension of 
Japanese occupation there will not have affected the results 
of 1941 materially, but it may well be that the board will 
have given some weight to the current position in deciding 
how much to distribute. Prior to the entry of Japan into 
the war, the ordinary stock had exceeded 70, against a high 
of 66 in 1940, a fact which suggests that the public had 
no very grave doubts as to the immediate outlook. In fact, 
it was anticipated that the increased business in the tele- 
communications field, coupled with at least the maintenance 
of earnings in the Marconi group, would more than offset 
any further decline in revenue from investments, caused by 
vesting orders and the general limitation of dividends. This 
year, the price has been down to 47 and, recently as high 
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gs 623. It will be necessary to wait some days, at least, 
for the full accounts, which will answer doubts as to last 
year’s results, and the chairman’s comments, which, it 
may be hoped, will throw some light on prospects. At the 
moment, they appear less bright than they were a year 
ago, partly because enemy occupation restricts the field of 
operation as well as depriving the group of physical assets. 
In general, it is by no means certain that, under conditions 
of peace, profits will exceed those earned in the immediate 
past. These doubts are reflected in the yield, which, at the 
current price of 61 cum dividend, is a little over 6} per 
cent. 































































x * * 


Forestal Land 


Despite an improvement in the balance on profit and 
loss account from £512,882 to £593,683, shown in the 
preliminary statement of Forestal Land for 1941, there is 
a marked decline in the cover for the ordinary dividend. 
This is accounted for by a jump in the transfer to taxation 
reserve from £15,543 to £250,000. If, in the previous 
year, the sum of £20,809 required for redemption of ten- 
year registered notes is not treated as a charge against 
profits, equity earnings can be estimated to have declined 
from £406,197 to £231,732, representing only 12.4 against 
20.9 per cent. The total distribution on ordinary capital 
is maintained at 9 per cent, but there is no transfer to 
dividend equalisation, against £100,000 in the previous 
year, while general reserve receives £50,000 against 
£150,000. A sum of £5,000 has been subscribed to war 
charities since the date of the last accounts, so that the 
carry forward is increased from £134,475 to £149,309. 
Comment on the result must be deferred until the full 
accounts are available, but in view of all the difficulties, 
both of transport and of rising costs in Argentina, the 
results appear not unsatisfactory. Dividend equalisation re- 
serve remains at the adequate total of £500,000, while 
general reserve is raised to £1,500,000 after the latest 
transfer. The ordinary payment is still sufficiently covered, 
and there is no evidence that the situation will deteriorate 
in the current year. The £1 ordinary stock and shares, at 
27s. 3d. ex dividend offer £6 12s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Lead Industries 


Full accounts of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, 
the important lead and paint manufacturers, show a rise 
in disclosed profits for 1941 from £266,425 to £305,346. 
The increase is, however, more than absorbed by higher 
taxation, which requires £199,507, against £155,945. As 
these appropriations include tax on dividends, the prefer- 
ence payment calls for less and equity earnings have in- 
creased from £36,434 to £37,150, representing 6.1, against 
6.0 per cent. The ordinary shares against receive 6 per cent, 
and the carry forward is raised from £79,615 to £80,023. 
This uneventful stability has been achieved despite a further 
contraction in the export trade, and in the demand for lead 
exercised by the building trade, and despite the interrup- 
tion of paint production by enemy action. There was, how- 
ever, and expansion of business in the metallurgical depart- 
ments, and the chairman, Mr Clive Cookson, points out 
that the relative plenty of lead was favourable to the con- 
cern. There has been a severe labour shortage affecting the 
operation of the Greenside Mine, in which Goodlass Wall is 
interested, and the Calcutta lead and zinc companies 
have suffered from the incidence of Indian taxation. In all 
the circumstances, the results are satisfactory, but the chair- 
man sounds a cautious note in respect of the outlook for 
the coming year. The consolidated balance-sheet shows 
some running down of stocks, valued at the customary 
basic price, which is below market price, from £1,324,408 
to £1,072,358. This has partially financed an increase in 
cash holdings of £337,050 to £468,845, including the 
transfer of £150,000 to deposit account. Debtors and credi- 
tors are both some £226,000 higher. The directors point out 
that no adjustment to the balance-sheet total of land and 
buildings has been made on account of damage by enemy 
action. General reserve is unchanged at £288,937. The 
10s. ordinary shares, at par, offer £6 per cent. 


+ * * 


Newspaper Earnings 


Accounts for the latest calendar year of a selection 
of leading newspaper concerns are analysed in the follow- 
ing table. It must be emphasised that the figures are not 
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comparable between different companies, but only as 
between the successive annual results of each particular 
company. The lack of uniformity of presentation of ac- 
counts, and in particular in the important matter of show- 
ing taxation with or without including tax on dividends, 
prohibits comparison of the actual sums earned by different 
concerns in any one year. With this proviso, however, the 
table indicates a very striking improvement in the earnings 
of the Press as a whole. In only one case, that of the 
Sunday Pictorial, is there a decline in total disclosed earn- 
ings. The remarkable feature of this company’s accounts 
is the decision to raise the ordinary dividend from Io to 
12} per cent, despite a decline in equity earnings from 16.4 
to 11.7 per cent and the fact that there is a consequent 
draft on the carry forward. The decline in total profits is, 
of course, partly explained by the fact that they are shown 
after tax, except £25,000, as usual, transferred to tax reserve, 
and except tax on dividends. In no other case, however, is 
there a setback even in equity earnings. Illustrated News- 
papers, whose sale has been particularly hard hit by paper 
rationing, again show no earnings on ordinary capital, but 
six months’ preference arrears to April 30, 1941, have been 
distributed. The remainder, Allied and Associated News- 
papers and the Daily Mirror, have improved their position 
despite paper rationing and taxation, and the two former 
have raised equity payments from 6 to 8 per cent and from 
12 to 15 per cent respectively. An indication that the present 





Compar 1 Ea 1 Oo Jur l 4 
1 Date Discl 1 — at DD ——— 
hecouns Profits | amount | Rate Pr \ 
5s 
All VEWS] : | Shares 
Dec. 31, 1939 872,223 | 115,703 7-4 5 
1940 939,190 | 174,275} 13-9) 6 24/9 6 4 
1941 997,109 | 196,438 | 15-7 8 
4 Newspaper 
M 31, 1940 407,398 | 334,018 | 14-5 8 
1941 476,292 402,542 | 17-1 12 ~146 
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Feb. 28, 1940 405,439 | 226,508 | 16-9 15 
1941 289,685 89,545 6-4 10 10 
1942 303,157 | 128,804 9-2 10 
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1940 37,724 |Dr. 57,508, Nil Nil | > 1/1) 
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S Pictorialt 
I 28, 1940 204,593 | 133,643 | 14-4; 10 |) 
1941 209,709 | 138,709 | 16-4 10 >28/-§ | 8 18 
1942 193,497 | 122,497 | 11-7 12 
i 
t tax on dividends and £25,000 to tax 
r and for Daily Mirror in 1941. ${ Amount 
pital § {1 ordinary shares. 





position is not considered discouraging is afforded by market 
opinion, which is responsible for an improvement in the 
range of yields on the same five concerns from between 
£7 5s. 5d. and £13 6s. 8d. a year ago to between £5 and 
£8 18s. 7d. on June 10, 1942. The explanation is no doubt 
that reduction in the size of newspapers, coupled with 
approximate maintenance of circulation and advertising 
revenue, has actually increased potential profits. The 
balance-sheets of all five companies show little change. 
Debtors tend to be moderately reduced, and some invest- 
ment in tax reserve certificates is common. Stocks are little 
changed in money terms, there being presumably a certain 
reduction in real terms. 


Consolidated Gold Fields Results 


The milling grade of Robinson Deep was lowered, and 
as costs rose, profits fell, and dividends were reduced to 50 
per cent to give a present yield of 34s. 443d. of 10.9 per cent. 
Development was satisfactory and ore reserves almost main- 
tained. The additional air-cooling plant should shortly be 
in commission. The mine is very deep, and, although it has 
clearly passed its prime, has a long life in store. Simmer and 
Jack suffered a series of reverses, the most important being 
widespread caving in the upper (older) portions of the mine. 
Milling grade fell severely as the number of available stope 
faces became inadequate to control the grade of ore to the 
mill: moreover, owing to the caving, ventilation difficulties 
arose in the western portion of the mine, so that mining 
of good grade ore from this large area was restricted. Since 
costs also rose, profits showed a heavy fall and dividends 
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were reduced to 36.6 per cent, to give a present yield, at 
12s., of 7.6 per cent. The heavy fall in the ore reserves is 
mainly due to the necessity of eliminating certain blocks 
rendered inaccessible by the caving. Development footage 
was increased, and intensive development will be required 
to improve the ore reserve position, which now represents 
less than two years’ supply. It is solely due to the troubles 
mentioned above that capacity of 180,000 tons a month was 
not reached last year. Present disappointments, however, 
should not be allowed to detract from the great possibilities 
of the mine. The Vlakfontein plant with a capacity of 20,000 
tons a month, started up after the end of the financial year. 
Development results continued good. The last two quarterly 
development reports show a highly satisfactory improvement 
both in payability and values. The mine carries the con- 
uinuation in depth of Sub Nigel pay shoots. It starts pro- 
duction with the high issued capital of £3,000,000, to give a 


Tonnage . 
(’000) Recovery Costs 


Profit | 


("000 | 
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Synthetic for Crude Rubber 


_ Even if shipments from Ceylon continue and produc- 
tion in other countries still accessible is increased, it is 
doubtful whether the United Nations will be able to mect 
more than one-fifth to one-sixth of their essential rubber 
requirements from current supplies of natural rubber. True, 
they hold large stocks of natural rubber, and efforts are 
being made to reclaim a larger proportion of rubber from 
discarded articles. But, quite apart from the fact that re- 
claimed rubber is not equivalent to new rubber, there still 
remains a big gap between supplies and requirements 
which can only be bridged by the large-scale manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. Plans have been made, months ago, for 
an enormous expansion of production in the United States 
from oil instead of from coal as in Germany. If these plans 
can be carried out, the United States will produce 25,000 
tons this year, 300,000 tons in 1943 and 600,000 tons in 
1944. But there appears to be some doubt about the ability 
of the United States to adhere to this ambitious schedule ; 
it is now three months since Mr Leon Henderson, United 
States Price Administrator, said that it would require a 
miracle to secure 300,000 tons of synthetic rubber in 1943 
and 600,000 tons in 1944. True, American industry has 
already performed many “ miracles ” of production. But the 
technical problems involved in a large-scale expansion of 
the output of synthetic rubber are very considerable and 
quite different from those involved in, say, the conversion 
of the motor industry into an arsenal. 


* 


In order to carry out a programme of such magnitude, 
it will be necessary to increase the annual output of the 
most commonly used basic materials, namely, butadiéne 
and styrine, from a few thousand tons to several hundred 
thousand tons. In practice this involves the rapid trans- 
formation of small pilot or semi-commercial plants into 
large-scale industries. The production of styrine is de- 
pendent upon the supply of benzole, which is already 
far from plentiful in the United States. Similarly, reports 
from America suggest that a bottleneck is developing in 
butadiene, which is at present produced from the so-called 
C4’s. These are hydrocarbon compounds containing four 
carbon atoms only, and occurring in natural gases and 
petroleum cracking gases. But C4’s are also needed in the 
manufacture of aviation fuel. While the volume of C4’s 
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capitalisation of £6,000,000 at the present price of £1. An 
interesting comparison is the old Sub Nigel, with an issued 
capital of £886,000, which gives a capitalisation of abou 
£11,300,000 at the present price of 6;%. The operating results 
of Vogelstruisbult were very similar to the previous year, 
and dividends were increased to 17} per cent to give a yield 
of 6.9 per cent at 25s. 6d. Development results, especially in 
the north and north-east portion, towards Daggafontein and 
East Daggafontein, were excellent, and the ore reserves show 
a substantial increase in tonnage. After certain initial dis- 
appointments the mine is now well into its stride. But it is 
subject to full taxation and to the Government’s share of 
profits. Consequently, there may be a slight reduction in the 
current year’s dividends. The dividend position after the 
war should, however, be more than re-established, especially 
as the mine is ready to increase the plant by 8,000 tons a 
month when conditions are propitious. 


Development Footage 


| evelopment Fo 
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Robinson Deep . . | 1,486 | 1,504 | 37/7 | 35/10} 21/8 | 22/6 | 1,180} 999] 63-3 | 50-0 | 7,060 | 6,909 | 4-3 | 4-3 | 20,950 29,295 | 51-2 | 45-6 | 282 | 28 
Seamer and Jack | 1,738 | 1,845 | 33/2 | 30/10) 21/4 | 23/1 | 1/029] 718] 50-0 | 36-6 | 4,431| 3,559 | 4-1 | 4-0 | 39,190 | 49,890 | 54-9 | 51-1 / 263 | 250 
Viakfontein ieee Bo ede a ae aie Was ee ee ae Bc i 330 | 9-2 | 9-0 | 27,025 | 22,695 | 35-1 | 34-0 | 437 | 4lé 
ogelstruisbult 896 | 904 | 43/5 | 45/5 | 26/8 | 27/- | 750| 742) 16k | 17 | 2,604) 3,027 | 5-5 | 6-5 | 47,430 38,730 | 52-8 | 62-3 267 | 28 
= | | | | 











Industry and Trade 


calculated to be available may be sufficient to meet all 
requirements, it is unlikely to be collected in full from 
tens of thousands of wells, and many hundreds of refineries, 
few of which possess adequate separation facilities. Discus- 
sions before the United States Senate Committee on 
synthetic rubber indicate that the difficulties are clearly 
recognised. For example, attempts are now being made 
tap new sources of C4’s by the fermentation of agricultural 
products. In view of the doubts about America’s ability to 
meet the essential needs of the United Nations, it has 
been suggested that the production of synthetic rubber 
should also be started or increased in other countries, 
including Great Britain, on the basis of oil supplies from 
sources other than the United States, and that in view of 
the time required to provide production facilities, arrange- 
ments should be made now. They were scarcely set at rest 
by Sir Andrew Duncan, who stated in the House of Com- 
mons, on Wednesday last week, that the import of the 
raw materials for the large-scale production of synthetic 
rubber in this country would impose a heavy additional 
burden on shipping, and that large quantities were being 
made in- the United States, where the necessary raw 
materials were readily available. 


* * * 


Welded Ships 


Reference was made in The Economist of April 11th 
last to the use of welding in shipbuilding. In America the 
standardised “Liberty” cargo ships are almost entirely 
welded ; the process is also widely used in the established 
yards engaged on cargo liner or naval construction. For 
technical reasons, the introduction of welding in Great 
Britain has been slow, but, under Admiralty guidance, 
welding facilities are to be increased until this method @ 
fabrication is used in every case where, with existing layoul, 
it will show a saving in time over riveting. This depends on 
available labour as well as on the type of joint to be made. 
It is generally more economical to train welders than rivet 
ers, but certain types of joints, hull plates for instance, ca? 
be riveted more quickly than hand-welded. One reason 
why the shipbuilding industry in America decided to adopt 
welding on such a vast scale was the fact that it had 0 
recruit large numbers of workers with no previous exper! 
ence in shipbuilding. Another was the progress in thal 
country of welding by automatic machines, which is no 
only more reliable than the process of manual welding bu! 
also more productive ; automatic welding largely eliminates 
the need for special skill which is essential in operations 
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by hand. Automatic welding plant is seen to the greatest 
advantage where a large amount of pre-fabrication off the 
puiiding berths is possible, which is not the case in the 
majority of British yards. However, efforts are now being 
made by the Admiralty to introduce these machines into 
British merchant shipbuilding. They employ a special pro- 
cess known as “ Union-Melt” which has been used suc- 
cessfully in American shipbuilding since 1937-8 and in 
other industries longer than that. The welding plant, sup- 
ported on a small trolley, is run along the two edges of 
steel, the weld metal being fed automatically from a large 
spool ; the actual fusion takes place underneath a cover of 
granulated material poured through a small hopper. These 
machines are to be imported from America, which suggests 
that the process has considerable technical merit. This raises 
the interesting question why the process has made so late 
an appearance in British industry. The extent to which it 
will be possible to employ it in British shipbuilding will 
presumably depend on the suitability of individual yards, 
the availability of the fairly extensive electrical equipment 
involved, and the number of machines that can be imported 
or manufactured here. It appears, however, that at present 
automatic welding is to be regarded as an aid to produc- 
tion rather than as a departure from existing practice. 


* * * 


Unemployment in May 


A drop of 9,515 was recorded between April 13th and 
May 11th in the number of unemployed persons registered 
at employment exchanges in Great Britain. The distribution 
of the total of 117,984 unemployed is given in the accom- 
panying table. The main contribution to the fall came from 
boys and girls, presumably absorbed into employment 
after leaving school. The numbers of men wholly unem- 
ployed barely changed, but fewer were temporarily stopped 
and fewer men normally in casual employment were out of 
work on the day of the count. The number of women 








Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
April 13, 1942 
Bs tivendiaen ee 55,365 3,217 3,725 
SN nos ae oi 14,178 64 
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Oe ere 10,711 20 6 
ree 32,902 3,084 281 
ee eer 10,290 106 
DR Sacwad a hens 108,963 5,789 3,232 








wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 1,607, but there 
were slight increases in the other categories. Men classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment numbered 
25,628 ; 1,505 women were classified as unsuitable for 
normal full-time employment. These persons are no longer 
included in the unemployment returns. All the regions 
except the Eastern and Wales showed decreases in unem- 
ployment. The process of eliminating unemployment is 
slow, but the numbers now involved are small. Neverthe- 
less, further falls can be looked for. The unemployment 
figures are in a sense a measure of the efficiency with 
which the Ministry of Labour is transferring workers from 
one job to another. 


‘ - s . 


Regional Self-Sufficiency in Food 


In accordance with the Ministry of War Transport’s 
policy of securing the elimination of cross-hauls and the 
curtailment of long-distance traffic wherever alternative 
goods can be secured from nearer sources of supply, the 
Ministry of Food has worked out a scheme designed to 
secure economies in the wholesale distribution of groceries 
and provisions. An outline of the plan, known as the sector 
scheme, wheyeby the country has been divided into nine 
areas within which the highest possible degree of self- 
sufficiency is to be sought, was published on page 766 of 
The Economist of May 30th. Since then the scheme has 
been amended in certain respects and its introduction has 

n postponed from June 29th to August 24th. In general 
the amendments have been designed to give the scheme 
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a great measure of flexibility. For example, the scale of 
limitation of the total number of suppliers on which re- 
tailers can draw within their area, issued on May 8th, has 
been withdrawn. There will be no limitation in the number 
of suppliers for points goods which retailers, caterers and 
institutions may nominate. In the case of many provisions, 
however, the number of suppliers allowed is only one, in 
some the number is two and in others three. The Ministry 
of Food is investigating the possibility of securing furthe: 
economies in transport by extending the scheme to manu- 
factured goods and by reducing cross-hauls within 
sectors. 


Retail Trade 


The Board of Trade Journal for June 6th contains the 
retail trade report for April and the Bank of England index 
numbers of retail sales in that month. The Bank’s index 
number of the average value of retail sales (1937=100) for 
April was 113, which compares with 112 for March and 
112 for April, 1941. The percentage rises for the total sale: 
are shown in the accompanying table. At Easter the 
index for food usually rises because buying is concentrated 
into fewer days owing to the Easter holiday, but this Apri! 
there was a decline from 118 in March to 117. In April, 
1941, the index stood at 116, a rise of three points from 
the previous month. The index of sales of non-food mer- 
chandise rose by six points from March to April, to rro, 
mainly owing to a rise in the clothing component. The rise 
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was smaller than it was in 1941, possibly owing to the 
approaching end of the clothing ration period. In the 
various departments the changes in the value of sales 
compared with the corresponding month a year earlier 
were generally smaller than in March. They are shown in 
a table on page 845. The most notable is the decline in sales 
of men’s and boys’ wear. The value of stocks at cost showed 
a tendency to decline. The President of the Board of Trade 
stated this week that he had asked the Retail Trade Com- 
mittee to expedite their report. Meanwhile, some voluntary 
concentration has been achieved. Branch stores have closed 
some of their premises, and one large chain store firm has 
reduced its counter footage by nearly one half. Concentra- 
tion by large firms is a simple matter compared with the 
difficulties facing the one-man business. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Retail Trade Committee has tackled the 
problem with courage and will produce some solution 
satisfactory to both shopkeeper and customer. 


* * * 


Apparel and Textiles Control 


The Limitation of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Orders, 
1940, introduced production quotas for textiles and apparel 
in order to restrict the volume of production for civilian 
needs and to release labour, raw materials and factory space 
for war purposes. Since that time the nature of this restric- 
tion has undergone considerable change ; for example, by 
the introduction of the utility scheme. The replacement of 
the provisions of the Limitation of Supplies (Cloth and 
Apparel) Orders by a new control system embodied in the 
Apparel and Textiles Order, 1942, which controls, in 
addition, goods previously controlled in classes 4 and 6 of 
the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) (No. 13) Order 
and the Felt Hat Hoods Order, 1941, merely extends a prin- 
ciple already adopted, of regulating the nature as well as 
the volume of production. By the Order much more pre- 
cise regulations have been laid down concerning the goods 
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to be produced, with a view to obtaining the maximum 
production of the most essential goods from the resources 
still available. To this end, the Board’s powers of legal 
control at the raw material and manufacturing stages, rather 
than at the point of supply, have been more strongly 
emphasised. A separate direction has been made for each of 
the main industries controlled by the Order. Directions have 
been made to cover the production of woven wool cloth, 
woven non-wool cloth, knitted goods, corsets, footwear, 
gloves, fur apparel, made-up garments, felt hat hoods, lace, 
mattresses and quilts. The directions differ from industry 
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to industry ; in general, the tendency is towards the pro- 
duction of more utility goods and the supply of miaterials 
to designated firms. Thus under the Woven Wool Cloth 
Direction (S.R. and O. 1001) there is no quota restriction 
on supplies by registered manufacturers either of utility 
or non-utility woven wool cloth. Manufacturers will, how- 
ever, receive cloth sub-certificates from designated makers- 
up or indirectly through merchants, and the Wool Control 
requires that contracts made accordingly will be met in 
proportion to the raw material released to the manufac- 
turers by the Wool Supply. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


SUN LIFE; SCOTTISH WIDOWS’; UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT ; EQUITY AND LAW 


CHIEF interest in the Sun Life accounts centres in report 
on the quinquennial valuation. For without-profits assurances 
the basis employed was the OM table of mortality with interest 
at 3$ per cent in calculating the present value of the sums 
assured and the present value of the net premiums, the net 
premiums themselves, however, being those derived from the OM 
table with 3} per cent, interest. The chairman (Sir William H. 
Goschen, KBE) explained at the annual meeting that, had 
circumstances permitted, the society would have valued these 
contracts by using the more up-to-date A (1924-29) mortality 
table, but that the resulting liability, with 3 per cent interest, 
would have been less than that emerging from the basis actually 
adopted. For with-profits assurances the basis of valuation 
remains unchanged, the OM mortality table being employed, 
with interest at 3 per cent. On all the society’s contracts the 
liability of £45,927,000 resulting from the valuation is approxi- 
mately £995,000 greater than it would have been if the bases 
adopted five years ago had also been used on this occasion. 
Nevertheless, the margins between the assumed rates of interest 
and the average net rates of interest actually earned on the funds 
are tending to narrow, and the decision to postpone any general 
distribution of bonus, and to carry forward unappropriated the 
surplus Of £3,771,000 seems, therefore, to be fully warranted. 
Interim bonuses are being maintained on a modified basis. In 
the balance-sheet British Government securities at £15,351,000 
show an increase during the year of £1,900,000, and the chair- 
man indicated that the assets, which in the aggregate now exceed 
£50 millions, stand at less than their market value at the close 
of the year. Half-yearly dividends of 2s. 9d. per share 
(unchanged), less tax, were paid on July 1, 1941, and January 1, 
1942, respectively. 

The reduction in the new business transacted by the Scottish 
Widows’ must be considered moderate, having in mind that 
about 60 per cent of the male staff are now away on full-time 
national service, compared with a little over 40 per cent a year 
ago ; a factor aiding production has doubtless been the society’s 
decision to cover civilian war risks under most with-profits 
policies. Death claims include £126,000 resulting directly from 
war operations, but the chairman (Mr Kenneth Murray, WS) 
stated at the annual meeting that the total was below the average 
of recent years, and that so far the war has not brought any 
marked increase in the total deaths, although inevitably the 
proportion of young men among those who have died has risen. 
In the balance-sheet British Government securities at 
£10,161,000, representing 27 per cent of the total assets, are 
higher by £1,284,000. The chairman records that the general 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE 


Sun LIFE AND SCOTTISH WIDOWws' 


Sun Rise or Scottis! Rise or 
Life Fall Widows Fal 
(£000) (£000 (£000 (£000 
New busin 
Net sums assured 7,055 - 70 2,229 159 
1-0° 6-7 
Income 
Net premiums 5,111 — 92 2,184 24 
(1°8 (1:1 
Net interest 1,436 14 208 24 
Ditto, rate earned ..... £3/6/1% — £0/3/5 £3/10/7% £0/2/6 
| | | 
Outgo : | 
Claims by death......| 1,621 | 12 | 1176 | 32 
Claims by maturity... | 2,095 — 87 | 967 116 
Surrenders, including | 
surrenders of bonus | 328 — 169 164 — 146 
Commission and ex 
penses ....... is 622* | — 16 | 258 — 15 
Ditto, ratio to premiums | 12°2% | 0°-1% 11-7% 08° 
Consideration for annuities | 100 - 4 | 54 CO 15 
Annuities paid.......... 75 - 222 | -— 5 


* Plus War Damage Contributions amounting to £29,000. 


rise in prices over the year has increased the already large margin 
between the market value of securities and the values at which 
they appear, and that, as regards house property, which consists 
almost entirely of the society’s branch premises, damage by 
enemy action has been relatively light. 

In the case of the United Kingdom Provident the reduction 
in new business is more marked, as would be expected in view 
of the institution’s policy of excluding civilian war risks from the 
cover provided by new policies ; in the always interesting review 
of the chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt.) it is stated that 
these risks are regarded as “a speculation out of keeping with 
the spirit and practice of mutual life assurance.” The triennial 
valuation was made on the same bases as three years ago—that 
is to say, with interest at 2} per cent and using the A 1924-29 
ultimate table of mortality—except that for with-profit contracts, 
which comprise the bulk of the business, the rate of interest has 
been reduced to the very stringent figure of 2} per cent; the 
institution has thus very materially strengthened its reserve 
position. Assets are carried at the same values as in 1938, there 
being a substantial hidden reserve so far as Stock Exchange 
securities are concerned. No general distribution of bonus is 
being made in respect of the profits of the triennium, but 
modest interim bonuses are being allowed on policies becoming 
claims. The valuation surplus carried forward amounts to 
£1,011,000 and there is an investment contingency reserve of 
£,1,000,000. 

There has been some improvement in the position of the 
Equity and Law in comparison with that disclosed by the 
triennial valuation a year ago. The chairman (Sir Geoffrey 
Ellis, Bt., MP) pointed out at the meeting that the recovery 
in Stock Exchange values during the year was equal to a very 
substantial proportion of the sum which, by a modification of 
the reserve basis, it was necessary to release last year in order 
to write down securities to market values; he indicated that 
the society would apply any improvement in asset values first 
to increasing the stringency of the actuarial valuation basis. 
The composition of the investment portfolio reflects a policy 
of augmenting the holdings of British Government securities, 
which are higher by £700,000, although Stock Exchange securi- 
ties in the aggregate are less by £300,000. No interim bonuses 
are being allowed. Concerning the figures in the table, the 
reduction in new business is more than accounted for by the 
virtual cessation of single-premium business. The net rate of 
interest earned remains at a level which the society, in pursuing 
a more conservative investment policy, cannot expect to main- 
tain. Expenses show a marked reduction, although the ratio 
to premium income is still high. The fees paid to directors, 
including those paid to them by subsidiary companies, amount 
to nearly £14,000. The dividend is unchanged at Is. per share, 
costing £10,000, less tax. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS 











UK ProvIDENT AND Eguity AND Law 
- expapens . — — 
UK | Rise « Equity and Rise or 
Provident Fall Law Fa 
‘ a } 7 
£000) (£000 (£000) (£000 
New business 
Net sums assured 1913 | 703 | 552 45 
(26 9%) (7 6 
Income 
Net premiums 1,762 42 | 804 60 
| (2:3%) | (7-5 
Net interest 862 | 51 | 981 92 
Ditto, rate earned £3/7/7% | £0/4/10% £4/4/6% + £0/0/6% 
Outgo :— | 
Claims by death 937 | + 6 703 68 
Claims by maturity... | 815 — 178 233 — 478 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus 177 | — 4 | 70 99 
Commission and ex 
penses ....... teekae 239t | . 14 a 122t . 27 
Ditto, ratio to premiums | 13 6% 0:-4% 15 -2% 20% 
Consideration for annuities | 15 aie 206 — 203 
Annuities paid.... ; 23 1 1,084 14 
| ’ ee 
+ In addition a reserve of £100,000 has been established in respect of war damag? 


contributions (1940 figure = £45,200). 
+t Plus war damage contributions of £35,000. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


CO-OPERATIVE WAR EFFORT 


SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S SPEECH 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of Dunlop Rubber 
Gompany, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., circulated with the report and 
counts : — 

The year 1941 saw the steadily increasing adaptation of British 
manufacturing industry to meet the needs of the nation’s war 
dfort. Government regulations for the limitation of supplies 
reduced the volume of our business in certain lines, but the 
demands for others were considerably expanded. The company’s 
fxctories were satisfactorily occupied until the end of the year and 


‘total turnover increased, though profit margins were lower. In 


gite of the closing of practically all the company’s European 
markets and steadily increasing difficulties in regard to export 
licences and transport, our overseas trade resulted in a fair profit. 
The overseas Dunlop factories outside enemy control showed 
satisfactory results, the Indian and South African companies and 
the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation, of America, having 
record sales and trading profits. 

Unfortunately, the extension of the war in the Far East at the 
end of the year changed the situation and the immediate outlook 
for your company. ‘This new factor must be borne in mind in 
considering the accounts and the directors’ recommendations, to 
which I will now briefly refer. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £3,186,000, compared 
with £3,002,000 for 1940. The provision for taxation this year 
amounts to £1,925,000 for the Dunlop Rubber Company, the 
increase over last year being mainly due to increased rates for 
Excess Profits Tax and income-tax. Your board has maintained 
the policy of providing £650,000 towards the income-tax liability 
for 1942-43. As regards the subsidiary companies, the rates of 
tuxation have increased considerably overseas as well as at home, 
and the provisions in the accounts of these companies amount to 
£1,510,000, making a total of £4,085,000 for the group as a whole. 

Last year I told you that for the first time in many years the 
board had not been able to make any allocation to increase the 
company’s reserves, with the exception of the special income-tax 
reserve. In view of the changed circumstances, the board feels 
that a policy of conserving and strengthening the company’s 
financial position is necessary, and has therefore allocated to 
contingencies reserve the sum of £100,000. A dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of 8 per cent. is recommended, and, if approved, 
will be paid on June 22, 1942. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is difficult to comment usefully on the outlook, but stock- 
holders must have realised that recent events in the Far East 
have materially affected the company’s position for the immediate 
future. The Japanese factory, which has earned substantial profits 
in the past, is, like the Dunlop factories in France and Germany, 
lost to us for the duration of the war, and our trading companies 
in China, Singapore, and the Netherlands East Indies have followed 
certain of our European companies into inactivity. The rubber 
Plantations, which Dunlop Plantations, Limited, and, late, Dunlop 
Malayan Estates, Limited, had brought to such a pitch of efficiency, 
ae in enemy hands. We cannot look for any profit from any of 
these properties till after the war. Nor do we know in what 
Condition the assets will be when we recover them, nor what 
compensation we may recover for any damage suffered. 

The rubber manufacturing industry in this country is strictly 
Controlled, and the amount of business which we are able to do 
will depend on the amount of rubber available. In regard to 
this, I cannot give any details. Every possible step is being taken 
by Great Britain and her allies to stimulate the production of 
teclaim, synthetic rubber, and rubber substitutes, and I am confi- 
dent that the Dunlop company will be allotted its fair share of 
Whatever may be available. 


EXTENDED USE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 

We ourselves are doing all we can to ease the position by the 
extended use of reclaimed rubber, and we are benefiting by the 
foresight of your board in having established early last year addi- 
tional plant for the retreading of tyres. It seems, however, that 
we must be prepared for a substantial reduction of sales, both in 
the home and overseas markets, and our overseas manufacturing 
companies will be similarly affected, some more, some less, than 
ourselves. This situation we are endeavouring to relieve by 
finding useful forms of manufacture to occupy the floor space 
which is likely to be left empty and by economising expenditure 
in every possible way. 

There are, I am glad to say, various factors which should assist 
us in our efforts to meet the difficulties that confront us. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Excess Profits Tax reduced profits will 
result in considerable relief from taxation, especially having regard 
to the fact that our liability is computed on the basis of the results 
of the entire group of Dunlop companies. In collaboration with 
the technical heads of the industry we are working in close contact 
with various departments of the Government, with which relations 
are excellent. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


We can rely wholeheartedly on the loyalty and good will of 
our employees, who, you may be sure, appreciate the progressive 
policy which the company has adopted with regard to pensions, 
service allowances, and other matters affecting their status, security, 
and welfare. I would like here to offer them, on your behalf, 
a sincere expression of thanks for the way in which they stood 
up to the strain of 1941 and are facing the difficulties of 1942. 

We shall be assisted by the improved organisation of the rubber 
manufacturing industry. In times of national emergency industrial 
co-operation becomes a vital necessity, and I would like here to 
pay tribute to the tyre manufacturers’ conference which has 
successfully carried through much co-ordination within the tyre 
industry and is giving useful assistance in various matters arising 
out of the control of tyre distribution. The conference is also 
collaborating with other branches of the rubber manufacturing 
industry to form a much-needed federation covering all branches. 


CONTROL OF TYRE DISTRIBUTION 


Our relations with our customers have been gravely affected 
by recent developments. In particular, the control of tyre distri- 
bution has unfortunately resulted in the severance of our company’s 
contact with thousands of traders, many of whom must for the 
time being suffer a complete loss of their tyre business. This is 
a situation that we deeply regret, and we deplore no less keenly 
the interruption of our friendly relations with customers in other 
important lines of business which we shall have to cut down or, 
it may be, abandon altogether for the duration of the war. Our 
only consolation is our confidence that the interruption cannot 
be more than temporary and that the good will existing between 
your company and its customers is far too strong to be injured 
by such a disturbance. We look forward to the time when we 
shall resume a very pleasant business relationship. Meanwhile, 
I offer to all our customers a word of thanks for their generous 
help and sympathy in our difficulties. 

We do not know how great these difficulties may be in 1942, 
though we do know that they must be considerable. The company 
is, however, well supported by liquid resources and reserves. Its 
organisation, despite the shocks of the last few months and the 
absence of over 5,000 of its employees on war service, is strong 
and efficient. We are a year nearer to the turn of the tide than 
when I sent out my statement 12 months ago, and your board has 
every confidence that the company will weather the storm and 
continue to uphold the great position which it has won for itself 
in the trade of the world. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S SPEECH 


ihe thirty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Associated 
Newspapers, Limited (proprietors of the Daily Mail, the London 
Evening News and the Sunday Dispatch), was held, on the gth 
instant, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

The Viscount Rothermere, the chairman, presided. 

‘The following is the statement by the chairman, which was circu- 
lated with the report and accounts, and was taken as read: — 

The trading year which ended on March 31st last presented 
many difficulties to the newspaper industry ; nevertheless, we are 
pleased to be able to show such satisfactory results and such strong 
financial resources as are reflected in the year’s accounts. 

After providing for interest on notes, depreciation and taxation, 
the accounts show a net profit of £535,424, which is £65,882 more 
than last year. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


ihe dividends on the 5 per cent, preference shares and 7 per 
cent. ordinary shares and an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
deferred shares have been paid. The directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the deferred shares, 
payable on July 15th. This will make a total of 15 per cent, for 
the year, compared with 12 per cent. for last year. 

There is very little change in the items on the balance-sheet, as 
will be seen from the comparison with last year’s figures. 

On the assets side the principal change is under the heading of 
investments, and you will notice that debentures in a subsidiary 
company have been reduced to £200,000. This is, in fact, little 
more than a book-keeping transaction in connection with a sub- 
sidiary company entirely owned by us. The debentures are reduced 
by the deduction of an investment reserve and the “ shares in sub- 
sidiary companies” are increased by a similar amount in the 
balance-sheet. 

During the past year we have continued our policy of investing 
as much as possible in Government loans, and our investments in 
Government securities now stand at £1,000,000. In addition, we 
have purchased during the year £250,000 of Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates to meet future tax liabilities. 

I mentioned last year that full reserves have been made in the 
accounts in connection with income-tax, newsprint, investments, 
etc., and this year we have transferred in the appropriation account 
a further sum of £50,000 to reserve for contingencies. 


PROBLEM OF ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 


Ihe growing confidence vested in the Daily Mail by the respon- 
sible public and its unrivalled goodwill in the business world have 
made still more acute the problem of advertisement space. 

Actually, in the small war-time Daily Mail the proportion of 
space for advertisement purposes in relation to space for news has 
been reduced considerably. 

Our policy is to allocate that space on the fairest possible basis, 
and to this end the Daily Mail was the first to introduce the ration- 
ing of space as well as the narrower column measure. This lead 
has since become the general practice. 

An all-round smaller size of advertisement space was instituted, 
thus enabling us to accommodate the largest possible number of our 
regular advertisers. 

The Evening News continues its great lead with the largest sale 
of any evening newspaper in the world. True to its slogan of 
“First with the News,” even in the worst period of the intensive 
air bombardment, it stands today higher than ever in the esteem of 
the London public and advertisers who value the London market. 

The Sunday Dispatch maintains its unique position in Sunday 
journalism. It has strengthened its position with the public and 
with advertisers in a manner which promises well for the day when 
restrictions as to numbers of copies and sizes of newspapers are 
finally removed. 

The Overseas Daily Mail, playing its big part every week in the 
spreading of British news and trade reports to every Allied and 
friendly country in the world, may be regarded as one of the finest 
pieces of British propaganda now being sent abroad. 


PROVINCIAL EVENING PAPERS 


Our provincial evening papers have all maintained a high stan- 
dard, both in regard to sales and financial results, during the year. 
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In addition, these provincial offices afford a most valuable stand 
for the Daily Mail and Sunday Dispatch in the event of interference 
with our London plants. 

During the past year our main problem was, as before, oy 
supplies of raw material—newsprint. Further reduction in gp, 
sumption by all newspapers was necessitated by the difficulties g 
importing both paper and pulp, but once again we have all bene. 
fited by the arrangernents made by the Newsprint Supply Company, 
which has ensured a fair and equitable distribution to all papery 
of the raw material available. In this connection I would like to 
express our appreciation of the part played by the Home Mills jp 
the provision of our paper supplies. The newspapers of the country 
are at the present time consuming less than 20 per cent. of the 
amount of newsprint they consumed before the war. 





BOARD'S POLICY 


The sales of our three newspapers have been well maintained 
during the year, subject, of course, to paper restrictions, and their 
popularity and prestige have never been higher. We have con. 
tinued our policy of presenting the war news as accurately as 
possible, and of telling the public the truth as fearlessly as possible 
with one object in view: the speedy, successful and victorious 
prosecution of the war. 

Our volume of correspondence from our millions of readers 
proves beyond doubt the justification of this policy. 

We now have over 1,200 members of our staff serving with the 
Forces, and it is with satisfaction that I record that since the begin- 
ning of the war all of them on joining up have continued to receive 
a substantial percentage of their salaries from the company. 

Newspaper business could not be other than difficult during war- 
time, and the past year has been no exception. I wish to express 
a grateful word of thanks to my colleagues on the board, to the 
staff, and to all those associated with us for their untiring and 
devoted work for our newspapers. 

The report and accounts were adopted, the retiring directors 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Lever, Honeyman and 
Company, were reappointed. 


LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


INCREASED COST OF MATERIALS 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Lisbon” Elec- 
tric Tramways, Limited, will be held on the 17th instant at No. 4 
London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. The following are extracts 
from the statement of the chairman of the company, Mr A. N. 
Rye, M.LE.E., which was circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The traffic shows a small increase over the record number of 
passengers carried last year, the numbers being 144,358,627, as com- 
pared with 144,148,222. 

The revenue shows an increase of £7,049, on the other hand 
expenditure has risen by £25,839. The profit as shown at 
£140,221 is £18,790 less than the previous year. The increase 
the expenditure is again caused by the much higher cost of coal 
and all other materials necessary for the operation of the tramways. 

The board now recommends the payment of a final dividend af 
2} per cent. net on the ordinary shares, which, with the interim 
dividend already paid, will make 5 per cent. net for the year. 

Capital expenditure on additional rolling stock and electrical 
equipment amounts to £8,659. The stock of stores and materials 
has increased by £19,189 owing to the much higher prices, and 
sundry debtors by £10,255. The investments are £34,021 less 
due to the sale of securities to meet the purchase of the company’s 
debentures. The market value of investments was in excess of the 
book value as at December 31st last, and they consist principally 
of British and Dominion Government stocks. The remittances 10 
transit and cash are increased by £40,546. Creditors and credit 
balances have increased by £51,952. A further £52,900 of the 
company’s debentures were purchased and since the end of the year 
the directors have given notice to redeem the outstanding deben- 
tures on September 30th next. 

Up to the present we have been able to maintain a normal s¢f 
vice notwithstanding the great difficulty of obtaining imported coal. 
It should, however, be appreciated that it may be impossible © 
maintain a full service throughout the current year and any reduc- 
tion in our service must seriously affect our profits. 
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EVER READY 


REGO TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY BATTERIES 


CELLS, ACCUMULATORS, RADIO EQUIP- 
MENT, MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Net trading profit for vear to 3lst March, 
1942 a nc ia ai £571,934 
Total reserves and carry forward £1,300,547 


Dividends on Ordinary Stock 35% plus 
5°, Bonus 


Points from the speech of Mr. Magnus Goodfellow 

(Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of The 

Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain) Limited on Fune 4th, 
1942. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Durmg the past ir for the most part the heavy 
demands for our productions were promptly met, but 
although we worked throughout the year to full capacity, 
there were unavoidable temporary shortages in supply to 
some of the gencrak consume: Our production plan 
for the current year, if all goes well, should enable us t 
continue to meet the bulk of the requirements of the 
seneral trade. The fatigue engendered by the conditions, 
and the continuous drive for increase in production over 


a period of two-and-a-half years, has been well sustaine: 


} ] 


yy our Manage! Staff and workpeople, and I again, o1 
your behalf, thank them for their efforts The ine 

in the total cost of the year’s production was not covered 
by the profit on increased sales, and as a consequence 
there was a fall in net profit, as shown in the account 

No provision has been necessary either for Excess Profits 
Tax and/or National Defence Contribution, as the total 


of reserves previously created is more than sufficient to 


meet all tax liabilities to 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


You will observe that our expenditure on plant during 
the year was £187,000, the continually increasing demand 
having made necessary this large expenditure The 
financial stability of your Company is more than main 
tained, the balance of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities having risen during the year from £788,000 
to £863,000. 
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Assurance Company Ltd. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—S8th JUNE, 1942 


Extracts from Statement made by the Chairman 
COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New Life Assurances were completed during 
1941 for a net amount of £809,000, being 
£15,000 less than the figure for the previous 
year. Claims by death have been heavier than 
was “‘expected”’ according to the A 1924-9 
Tables of Mortality. This loss from mortality on 
life assurance contracts was largely attributable 
to the war and has been partly offset by a profit 
on annuity contracts. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
There has been an increase of £116,000 in the 
premium income in this account. The balance 
transferred to profit and loss is £76,000, repre- 
senting nearly 8 per cent. of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
In this account also there has been an increase 
of £23,000 in premium income. The transfer to 
profit and loss is over £104,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

The premium income for the year amounted to 
£452,000, as compared with £393,000 in the 
previous year. After writing off £550 for loss on 
exchange and providing £72,000 for taxation, the 
sum of £15,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss, still leaving a considerable balance of profit 
in the fund. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS. 
The Stock Exchange Securities have been valued 
at their middle market prices at 3lst December 
last. less accrued interest. In both the Life 
Assurance Fund and the General Fund the total 
market values considerably exceeded the book 
values. Although depreciation no longer exists, 
the Directors have decided to maintain the 
Investment Reserve Fund at £222,000 for the 
present. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
APPROPRIATION. 
£48,000 has been transferred to Staff Pensions 
Fund and £25,000 applied to increase the General 
Reserve to £1,925,000. 
A dividend was declared of lls. on each Ordinary 
Share, leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
£143,000, greater by £14,000 than the amount 
brought forward from the previous vear. 


All the Principal Classes of Insurance Transacted 
ALSO 


TRUSTEE & EXECUTOR BUSINESS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 35 PER CENT. 
POLICY OF BEST POSSIBLE VALUES 
MR SIMON MARKS’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at the registered office of the 
company, Michael House, 82 Baker Street, London, W. 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr Simon 
Marks, D.Sc., circulated with the report and accounts and taken 
as read :— 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The profits for the year amount to £1,583,088, as compared 
with last year’s profits of £2,425,352. We jave had to provide 
£472,995 for taxation, which, with the carry-forward from last 
year of £346,530, leaves available for distribution £1,456,623, as 
against £1,230,479 last year. 

It will be seen that while the company’s profits, before making 
provision for taxation, are £842,264 less than the previous year, 
the amount available after making provision for taxation is 
£204,703 greater. This is due to the operation of E.P.T. and 
also to some extent to the reserve for taxation last year having 
proved to be in excess of requirements. 

Your directors propose that a final dividend of 20 per cent.. 
making 35 per cent. for the year, shall be paid. The carry-forward 
for next year will thus be increased to £571,940. We have made 
the customary provision for depreciation and repairs, including 
provision for deferred repairs, and we have written off all capital 
expenditure in connection with A.R.P. works. 

We provided last year our full liability for properties under the 
War Damage Act of 1941, but in this year’s accounts we have had 
to provide for the insurance of chattels. Our stock, which last year 
totalled £1,909,680, has now been reduced to £1,279,389, and 
cash in hand is £1,466,273. Investments in Government securi- 
ties have increased to £902,600. Advances to subsidiary companies 
have increased to £478,550. ‘The major part has been invested 
in stock for export and is now being steadily reduced. 


EFFECTS OF RATIONING AND CONTROL 


In my last speech I indicated that the restriction of civilian con- 
sumption would lead to a reduction in the level of your company’s 
business. The various measures of rationing and control intro- 
duced by the Government spring from a limitation of suppiies and 
are designed to effect a reduction of consumption. They must 
necessarily, therefore, contract the scope of any distributive busi- 
ness. Some measure of the contraction which in our case has 
taken place is given by the fact that our counter footage has been 
reduced by nearly one-half and the staff reduced correspondingly. 

We have maintained our policy of giving the best gossible 
values, and we have welcomed the efforts of the Central Price 


Regulation Committee to steady prices. The range of oui wares 
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has been contracted, and we have concentrated on the provision 
of utility goods, which falls into line with our established prin. 
ciples and practice of merchandising. The extension of our price 
range has enabled us to achieve continuous improvements in oy; 
goods as to style, quality and taste. 

The Marks and Spencer Export Corporation has continued jt 
operations. Our goods have found a ready market in the United 
States, and there has been a corresponding flow of dollars to the 
British Treasury. Export is now restricted under licence, and 
during the coming year will be on a decreased and limited scale 

I desire to pay a tribute to our manufacturers, to whom we owe 
a debt of gratitude for their support in a time of much difficulty. 


COMPANY'S WELFARE ORGANISATION 


Our welfare orgamisation has been of considerable assistance to 
local authorities during periods of stress. The head of our wel- 
fare organisation has been appointed a member of the Hostels 
Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Supply. Our experience 
has shown that the due provision of amenities for workers and 4 
sympathetic understanding of their problems make for higher 
efficiency in every field of production. 

In co-operation with the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry 
of Supply, we have been able to divert large numbers of ou 
women staff into Royal Ordnance factories. 
most helpful by the Ministries concerned. 
work together as a team 
war production. 

Over 1,400 of our men are serving with His Majesty’s Forces 
Some, to our sorrow, have been reported killed, wounded, missing 
or as prisoners of war. Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the 
relatives of those who have passed away and to the men who have 
suffered. The others are to be found in every field of duty, and 
we look forward to the day of their safe return. 


This has been found 
Our girls are able to 
and are making their contribution 


They maintain 
close contact with us, and as you know we are making then 
supplementary allowances on a generous scale. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


“he various national calls on our man and woman power have 
increased the responsibilities of those who remain. We are 
most grateful to them for their efforts on our behalf and the 
loyalty to the company, which have overcome many difficultie 

The resolution for the adoption of the accounts and the report 
was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were passed re-electing the directors retiring 0) 
rotation, and also reappointing Messrs. Deloitte Plender Griffiths 
and Co., the auditors. 

It was announced that dividend warrants would ®e. posted on 
June 19, 1942, to shareholders whose names were on the register 
of members on May II, 1942. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the chairman 
directors and staff, and in acknowledging the compliment the 
chairman emphasised the fact that their company and its officers 
individually were all endeavouring to play their full part in the 
national effort. 





RECORDS and 


continue 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


to dominate 


STATISTICS 


the foreign bond industrial market. Brewery shares were firm 





London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE generally better mews from _ the 
theatres of war has served to underline, 
during the past week, the acute shortage 
of stock in the market, and in consequence 
prices throughout practically all sections 
have advanced strongly. Conditions in the 
gilt-edged market, however, were rather 
quiet, although Monday witnessed some 
demand for National War Bond issues, 
which advanced ;'5, and the following day 
34 ver cemt War Loan and Conversion 
rose 4, while Old Consols and Local Loans 
each gained ;;. South American stocks 


market, where business is still quite active. 
In particular, Brazilian issues were firm 
throughout, both the 5 per cent loan of 
103 and the San Paulo 6 per cent loan 
advancing 2 points on Monday among 
other smaller gains. GW ordinary was 
prominent with a rise of ? on Monday 
when LMS ordinary and Southern de- 
ferred both improved 4, while the latter 
and GW ordinary advanced further the 
following day. Interest in the foreign rail 
market was centred on Brazilian stocks, 
among which San Paulo ordinary was pro- 
minent. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordi- 
nary was persistently firm, rising 7; at the 
re-opening after earlier improvements. Later 
there was a more definite advance in the 
Funds, while Chinese bonds were also in 
demand. 
Cheerful 


conditions prevailed in the 


throughout, and among leading issues Bass, 
Watney deferred and Mitchells & Butlers 
all enjoyed, good gains, while smaller ad- 
vances were widespread. Tobacco issues 
were accorded moderate support, both 
BAT and Imps showing some improve- 
ment on balance, while Godfrey Phillips 
and Gallaher rose ;'s on Tuesday. Gains 
of ;'s for Leyland on Friday, and for Rolls 
Royce at the re-opening, were the larges! 
movements in the motor and aircraft group, 
but both Lucas and Morris advanced 
steadily. The tone in the heavy indus- 
trial section was slightly irregular, while 
Stewarts & Lloyds deferred rose 74d. of 


Tuesday. Steady demand for [x 
tile issues occasioned numerous im- 
provements, with Patons & Baldwins 


especially prominent. Stores shares weft 
well supported, and both Woolworth and 
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June 13, 1942 


& Spencer advanced strongly, while 
Harrods improved Is. on Tuesday. After 
further rises, the industrial market became 
dightly irregular on Wednesday afternoon. 


Although the actual volume of business 
was light, renewed enquiry from the Cape 
gcasioned an all-round improvement in 
the kaffir market at the reopening, while 
further buying the following day occa- 
goned gains of ys for Western Reefs, West 
Wit Areas and Durban Deep, while Bly- 
yoor advanced 9d. Shortage of stock re- 
stricted turnover in the tea and rubber 
markets and prices were generally marked 
up. Activity in the oil market was 
centred on the leading issues, Anglo- 
Iranian repeating Friday’s advance of 3; 
at the re-opening, when both She!l and 
Burmah rose ;'s. In midweek, the kaffir 
market was inactive, while the oil market 
was irregular. Tin, rubber, and tea shares, 
however, remained in demand.. 


“ “ FINANCIAL NEWS a | INDICES 


| | 


| 
Appro : 
etal Desai Security Indices 
1942 | Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1941 30 Ord 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
lune 4 ; 3,102 ,; 9 267 79-9 134 °5 
5 | 2,954 2,195 80°3 134° 
8 3,788 | 2,411 80 -6 134 -2 
g 3,397 3,068 | 81-3 134-2 
10 3,458 2,605 81-2 134-3 
e “July 1, 1935=100. f 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
@ar. 23) 20 Fixed Int., 1942 highest, 13 


(Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan 


New York 


SENTIMENT on Wall Street during the past 


week has shown considerable improve- 


COMMODITY AND 


Utility Footwear.—The British Standards 
Institution has published specifications for 
utility footwear. They give working par- 
tculars, including maximum number of 
pieces, minimum substances and minimum 
requirements relating to threads, fabric 
linings, fibre insole boards and stiffeners, 
toe puffs and other components. The speci- 
fications do not deal with designs for 


uppers. Any style of upper may be made , 


provided that it covers the foot, and that 
the number of pieces of which the outside 
work consists does not exceed that stated 
in the appropriate working particulars, 

Clothing Coupon Banking.—The coupon 
banking scheine is to begin on June 15th, 
when traders may pay coupons into their 
accounts and draw transfer vouchers on 
them. The use of transfer vouchers be- 
comes compulsory (for all transactions in- 
volving more than 75 coupons) on June 
22nd. Post offices will cease to accept 
coupons for exchange into 500-coupon 
vouchers after June 13th, and traders must 
clam vouchers by June 2oth. Margarine 
coupons and vouchers will cease to be 
valid between traders on June 20th, but 
they may be paid into banks up to 
June 27th. 


Hosiery Production.—Control of hosiery 
production by a War Emergency Com- 
mittee has begun under the chairmanship 
of Mr L. Foyster, director of civilian 
hosiery. The members of the Committee 
are Messrs R. T. Walker, T. W. Kempton, 
S. F. Peshall and H. A. Buckler, of Leices- 
ter; Messrs E. Bignall and P. Bussens, of 
Nottingham; and Mr. T. Taylor, of 
Hinckley. 


Milk Production.—The Minister of Agri- 
culture stated at the end of last week that 
the total milk sales in England and Wales 
were 89 million gallons in’ April, compared 
With 86 million gallons in April, 1941. The 
Preliminary estimate of sales in May was 
about 108 million gallons, compared with 
103,500,000 gallons in May, 1941. 


_Linseed.—The maximum price of raw 
linseed oil has been advanced £5 to 
£46 10s. per ton, and rape oil by £2 to 
£48 Ss. for lots of 2 tons and upwards, ex 
mill. The increases presumably are occa- 
Sioned by the high cost of Indian linseed. 


THE ECONOMIST 


ment on the better war news, and despite 
persistent profit-taking, prices have con- 
tinued to advance steadily. In particular, 
leading equities, which on the news of the 
Japanese losses off Midway Island jumped 
several points, have been particulary firm, 
many issues reaching the highest level for 
the year. In midweek there was a 
modest reaction after the rapid rise. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1942 
— — | May | -— | = 
| Low | High | 20 | so 
April | Jan. 1942 1942 1942 
| 29 14 | | 
347 Industrials 62-4 | 75-0 | 64-4 | 66-4 | 67-2 
32 Rails .. 59-4c} 71-0b, 59-4 | 60-6 | 59-€ 
40 Utilities | 53-1 | 67-4a! 57-6 | 58-5 | 58-4 
419 Stocks . | 60-8 | salaoles 65-3 
Av. yield* 18 -40°%|7- 50(d)| 7 -TT%|T 47% \7 -30 
| 
* 0 Common Stoc ke 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4 (c) May 20. (d) June 
Daity AVERAGE oF 50 Common Srocxs 
May May May June June June 
8 i 329 30.CO| l | 2 3 
| | 
| 
82°5 | 82-3 a 82 °8 82-8 55 °4 
1942 Hi 91-2, Jan. 5. Low 75 April 2 


Memorial Day. 


Argentine linseed is still too dear for English 
buyers, and shipments to Europe thus re- 
main at a very low level. Rather more is 
now being exported to the United States, 
as well as linseed oil crushed in Argentina. 
Indian ground nuts are firm and in demand 
by the United Kingdom Control at some- 
what advanced figures. 





** THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 

® pe 
June | June | June | June | June 
a a a oe 9, 10, 


1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 


15.7 | 115.7 115.7 | 115.9 
> 








Crops . 115.7] 1 5.7 | 7 115.9 
Raw materials 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index 141.3 | 141.3 | 141 3 | 141. 3 | 141.5 
Mar. | —_ i June 7 ay June 

aie 1 } 10, ee: 
| 1937*) 1939 | 1942 | 1542 | 1942 
CHIIG ssnse ass ..| 147.9 | 92.2 | 108.5 | 115.7 | 115.7 
Raw materials. ....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 171.4 | 172.7 | 172.7 
ee Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 136.3 | 141.4 — 

. Hie hest level reac hed dnien "1932. 37 recovery. 

BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 

June 2, June 9, 

1942 1942 

CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 

Wheat a. .& s. d. 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)... 15 ll 15 10 


Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 62 11 65 4 
Oats (e) ,, i “ ‘ 14 8 14 10 


TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 48 


Indian, stemmed and unstemmed { : . 2 2 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 0 1 0 
stemmed ‘ wea oTe a 
TEXTILES 
HEMP (per ton) Manila, spot Nom. Nom 
” = ereeees . . eee eee 
JUTE (per ton)— 
104/40 Hessians, perjyd. 06-50 0 6-62 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. ..... 05-00 0 5-10 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr, 
DG 6's s:4:0% ws 39 10 40 0 
74/40 ” ‘ 29 10 30 0 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot i £ s. 
No. 1, delivered ba ONE ‘ 34 (0 344 0 


INDUSTRY 
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Total share dealings: June 4, 524,000; 


June 5, 486,000; June 6,* 193,000; 
June 8, 356,000; June 9, 398,000; 
June 10, 313,000. 
— Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 

Week ending Nominal Con- New 

June 13, 1942 Capital versions Money 
bby Permission to Deal. . 10°00 101,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 846 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1942 762,307,958 758,305,899 
1941.. ? 730,640,188 681,105,606 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1942 . 758,069,103 199,308 37,488 
1941 679,483,267 2,622,339 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year? Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 

1942 .... 752,110,433 531,913 5,663,553 
1941 wseeeee 679,135,061 166,960 2,803,115 

+ Includes Government issues to June 2, 1942, only 

Above figures include ali new capital in whic 
permission to deal has been granted. 

Callender’s Cable and Construction 


Company.—The {£300,000 4} per cent 
debentures outstanding will be redeemed at 
110 per cent on November 30, 1942. The 
company is prepared to make payment of 
the redemption moneys on July 3\st, 
together with interest, in respect of the 
period July 1 to July 31, 1942, of 7s. 8d. 
per cent, less tax, to any holder. 


NEWS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
VEGETABLE OILS owt ton a 


Linseed, raw 
Rape, crude 
Oil Seeds, I inseed— 
La Plata (new) , 20/15/0 19/2/6 
Calcutta Nom. Nom 


e) Average for weeks ow May 23 and May 30 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


46/10/0 46/10 
48/5/0 48/5/@ 


June June 
) 9, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS (per bushel Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July ; 1158 1174 
se Winnipeg, July 808 802 
Maize, Chicago, July.... ‘ 854 85} 
Oats, Chicago, July. Sides aden 47% 474 
Rye, Chicago, July... ean 65; 634 
Barley, Winnipeg, July ..... in 64% 64} 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid. on 20-07 19-56 
Am. mid., ere 18-43 17-86 
Cotton O&, N.Y... July evnas ee 13-95 13-95 
Lard, Chicago, July bowen os ‘ 12 -50 12 -50 
Moody’s Index of sta ple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.... 228-8  227°8 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 





‘Daily Average | ‘Stks. 
Sales | (at 

—- ———| cost) 
1942 | .end 


"Feb. | Mar. { April April 





(a) By Commodities 


Non-food Merchandise : | | 
Piece-goods ‘ +15 +8) + 9 -0|+ 0 -6|—17-8 
Women’s Wear ‘ + 5-O]+ 3-2— 6-94 4:5 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear + 22 6+ 30-2)— 6-5) Nil 
Boots and Shoes ; +27-5'+10-4/4+ 8-44 0-4 
Furnishing Dep artments + 38 -5|+ 35 -2/+ 30 -7)— 22 -0 
Hardware .........- 3:2\— 3-7) Nil |—16°3 
Fancy Departments 0-6|— 2 3 2-6)+ 1:2 
Sports and Travel. 6-6 3:7i— 6 6) 18-1 
Miscellaneous 3 -6!+ = + 4-2) 19-2 
rotal : | j 

Non-food Merchandise : .|+11-3/+ 5-3|+ 0-6\— 4-6 

Food and Perishables....|+ 1 7 wp 0-9+23 2 
Total :-— | 

All Departments........ + §4+ 64+ 0-8\— 1-9 








NN so awe 440 4h i+ 4-9+ 6-2/— 0°6 5-0 
Merle sos en cccceess lt 581+ 8-214 0-8\— 2-4 
North-West ............. ly 6-14 8-71— 0-2|— 0-1 
Midland and S. Wales.... i+ 1-6/+ 3:3— 1 ‘Oj— 4-3 
South England aaa Nil Nil |— 3-5+ 0-6 
Central and West - End| i | 
EEO |-+26 -9+25 -8i4+ 20 -6\— 4-4 
Suburban London ........ I+ 7-04 T+ 2-0\—10-9 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Juné 6, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {49,538,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £123,141,000, and 


issues to sinking funds of £150,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,283,155, the deficit accrued since April 


Ist is £552,791,000 against £568,822,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


thousands 
Revenue Aprill | April 1 Wee k | We 
to tm ended < ‘ 
June Tune j t 
7. ‘ 
1941 194 194] 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUI 
income Tax 61,078 94,703 7,42 3,590 
Sur-tax 6,565 6.602 440 332 
Estat t Dutie 18,575) 18,636 1,670 ] 
Stamps 1,740 1,850 100 100 
N.D. 2.924 4,298 400 345 
E.P.7 29 ¢ 35 54¢ 5.10 4.836 
Other Inland Rev 95 19 
Total Inland Rev 120,673; 165,82 15,134 10,513 
Customs 60.80 81.657 92 
XKCISE 38,5 69. 11 2 0 
Total Customs 
Excise 99,3 l 7 6,695 11,437 
Mc Duties 4,796 04 237 1] 
Car lan Gov Co 
tribution 75.602 26,164 
P.O. (Net Rece ) 3,80 € 800 900 
Wireless I ence tl 
Crown Lands »30 200 
Rece Ss from Sundr 
Lo 711 488 os 
Miscel. R I 6,258 12.97 2.769 812 
( ir Re 416,24 25,€ 4 
I ANCIN 
U i icasu 4 16,3 l ] 
I 251,518) 432 7; 2€ 88 
€ t « the 
| he t t mee 
Pp 
t aad 
April] Ay 1 | Week | Week 
t t ended | ended 
J Juz June June 
‘ f 7 6 
1941 194 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
lr & Man. of Nat 
Debt ; > 79,295 87,211 29,21 0,215 
Payments to N. Ire 
lanc 1.228 1,306 299 26 
Other Cor Fund 
me eS 36 358 
Tot 80,883 88,875 9,514 30,541 
Supply Services 722,591, 878,880 60,000' 92,600 
tal Ordinary x 
penditure 474 967,7 89,514 123,141 
SELF-BALAN 
P.O. and Broadcastin 15,750 16,350 1,200 i,2 


-! 819,224 984,105 90,714 124,391 


rotal 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£371,368 to {2,587,762, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown s« parately) 
raised the National Debt 


£73,290,400 to about £14,625 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between June 
6th and June 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 
4-02}-03%. Canada. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Gweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
(11-45) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95$-17-15. 


gross by 





Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7°58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (J]0) 

ico Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 
02 , 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40 -50 (Official 
cate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (71) 
520. Utealy. 71-25 lire. 
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Finance 


NET 


ISSUES (£ thousands 


P.O. and Telegraph 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 43 
293 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands 
Tithe Act 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
eoenenre Ways and a 
Bills Means Trea- 
2 Advances sury —— 
Date | Bank | onits| ine” 
Ten- | tap | Public) of Phy” Debt 
= on is ‘©. |Banks 
and 
194] 
jun 7 9154 Not available 
1942 
Mar. 7 905-( » ” 
» 14, 905-0 0 ” 
» 21) 905-0 ” - 
» =o. 2620 -€ 195-1 - | 496-5) 3312-2 
Apr. 4) 905-€ Not available 
» 11 {| 905-0 ” ” 
18 | 910-0 ” ” 
» 25 | 920-0) 1757-3 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0 3432-9 
May 2) 935-0 Not available 
9, 950-0 
» 16) 965-0 
» 23 9750 
» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3 254-8 | | 518-5 3553 -€ 
June 6 975-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(4 muons 
- Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of tts. Allotted 
Tender sostiet ‘aan at 
Offered “PPS a nlotted is Min. 
lor Rate 
Nate 
1941 S. d. 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1! 75-0 | 20 0-22; 34 
1942 
Mar. 13 75-0 , 128-0 750 20 0-34 44 
» = 75-0 | 121-4 75-0 | 20 0-63 50 
a 75-0 | 131-6 75-0 | 19 11-69 60 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75°0 | 20 2-72 34 
» 75-0 | 155-0 75-0 | 20 3-02 35 
ia 75-0 | 147-5 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 
ae 75-0 | 133-0 75-0 | 20 3:15 44 
May l 75-0 | 148-0 75°0 | 20 0-30 37 
- 8 75-0 | 143°8 75°0 | 20 0-73 41 
» ww 75-0 | 135-4 75-0 | 20 0-65 44 
» 22 75-0 , 143°9 75-0 | 20 0-78 42 
» 2 75-0 | 151-5 75-0 | 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 ' 147-3 75-0 | 20 0-56 36 


On June 5th applications at £99 14s. lid. per cent 











for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and iriday of following week were acc e} ted as 
to about 36 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applieations at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s ills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 12th. For the week ending June 
13th the inks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maxin une t of £60 mil 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





, 3% 3% 24% 

— N.S.C. | Defence | Savings rhe 

Bonds Bonds 1949-51 
Apr. 28....... 5,472 2,665 | 8,937 2,970§ 
et. Meioaes : 4,900 2,676 | 12,118j|) 3,608§ 
ses 4,288 | 2,400 4,082\|| 5,656§ 
= | Beware 4,147 2,096 6,380) 6,183§ 
» 26.......-.| 4333 | 2,112] 6,251) 3.3505 
June 2 eae 4,370 2,263 5,060 2,996 § 
- 9 5 aie sa 7,013 5,548§ 
Totals to date... .| 552,491*| 463,713*|741655t))|419964¢ § 

* 132 weeks. + 75 weeks. ¢ 35 weeks. 


§ Including series *‘A.”’ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 9th amounted to a total value of £48,286,563. 


Up to May 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 


the amount of £69,122,000 has been repaid. 


Marka Rates.—The following rates remained 
changed between June 6th and June 12th. 


un- 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 174-1840. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3} 
China. National $ 23—-38d. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re 
mained unchanged between June 6th and June 12th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days 14% 3 months 





ee 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 10, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f | é 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt 11,01! 
In Circln. 793,726,128 | Other Govt eae 
In Bankg. De ecuri ties 816,744,965 
partment 36,515,590 | Other Secs 1,978,510 
Silver Coir 261,42) 
Amt ot Fid 
Issue 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion {at 
168s. per oz 
fine) 241,718 


$50,241,718 830,241.7) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 140,197,838 
Rest 4,246,399 Other Se 
Public Deps.* 8.915.767 Dis ent o 
{duane ) 429,378 
Other Der S crult 1,073,959 
I 1 14105254 
0 4cca 46,700.94 503,337 
6,515,590 
4 ( 1 
1,251,89€ 
204,4 204,468. 66 
ch « i ( i 
ri i Dividend Accounts 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(4 millions) 
194] 194 
] { Ju Ju 
I Det 
tes i 637-2 788 6, 792-9) 793 
N s lepart 
mer 3-1 416 37°3) 34 
Gover i ! 
arariting®? 677-5 828-1 828-0) 827-7 
Others tic 2°5 1-9 2°0 20 
Silver Coi 0-0 0-0 0-0) 0-3 
Gold, valued ai per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 00 
Dep 
Publ 7-0 76 16:0) 89 
Banke 122-7 146-6 123-7) 131:1 
Ou 51:3 47:8 46°4 46°7 
Total 18] 202-0 186-1) 186-7 
Ba , i) Sy 
Government 129-1 150-0 137-1) 1402 
Discounts, et 5°] 6-6 6°6 54 
Other 19-8 20-5 21-6) 41:1 
rotal 154-0 177-1 165-3) 1667 
Banking depart. res 44-8 42-8 38-6) 37% 
Proportior | 24-7, 21-1) 20-7) 202 
° Govern debt is £11,015,100 ; Ccapite 
£14,553,000 kiduciary issue ised from £780 millions 
» £830 millions on April 22, 42 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gol 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows : 


Date Cash Two Montbs 
d. d 
June 4..... 234 234 
” 5.. 234 234 
Degas 234 234 
sol ag aetna 23} 234 
sf SO eeeee aes 234 234 
The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 








la%; 
a2, Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1 
Day-to-day money, #-1}%. Short Loans, 1-I 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call # 
at notice }%. 


4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, “ith 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| | 
June | Jume | June 


New York jun June | June 

on ss ben 2 4 Ss 8 | 
Cables : | Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents Cents 
London | 4039 | 4033 | 4033 | 403% | 4033 | 408 


90 -060'91 -025/90 -000 90 -000 90 -060 90 04 


Montreal 
23 -30 (23-30 |23-30 !23-30 |23-30 (23° 


Zuricht ne 23 60" 
1. Aires... |23 -60/23 -60*|23 -60* 23 -60* 23 60° 25. 
Brazil 5-14 | 5-141 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14! 5 


* Official rate 29°78 + Commercial Bills 
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June 13, 1942 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(£ thousand 


s) 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL 


RESERVE 


Million $’s 


BANKS 





847 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 




















Weel \ . April | April | April | April 
— Baregate | 350, 15, 23, 30, 
Ended from flan. 1 to j 17.S.F.R BanKks June | May May Tune ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 1942 
June June June June RESOURCES 5, 21 28, 4 Gold : 1,465) 1,514 1,514 1,514 
7, 6 1, 6. Gold certifs. on hand and! 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Foreign exchange 767 717 778 7179 
1941 1942 194] 1942 due from Treasury 20,315} 20,508, 20,507) 209516 Other cash 1,231, 597) 594) 354 
, af Total reserves 20,601°20,822! 20,812! 20,799 | Bills and securities 4451 907/ 907) 917 
Working days 5 6 | 133 132 4 977 OK 20 ) ? os 
0 Fm | 9559 | 3.206 | 49.865 57.758 Total cash reserves 277 299 289 268 Advances . ia os j : 
ghar j ’ . a | 7, ! , , ] 9 9 q 2,532 ; »'g 
od | 3'330 | 2'522 | 50°815 | 50°259 fotal U.S. Govt. secs 2,184) 2,445 2,489 2,532 | Other assets 8,429 12,609] 12,895) 13,330 
tel | 1'705!} 2680 | 43.866 | 53955 fotal bills and se 2,195} 2,461| 2,505, 2,549 LIABILITIES 
Hull. ' |. "562 | 702 14,379 | 18,144 Fotal resource 23,795) 24,530| 24,427| 24,627 | Note circulation 7,442) 9,491 9,422) 9,917 
Leeds } 706] 932! 22.625| 26,013 __aaant ‘ a ‘ ’ Cash certificates 1,315, 1,837) 1,837) 1,847 
jcester | 66€ 883 | 19,144 | 19,723 F.R. notes in circn 6,534) 8,916) 8,990) 9,134 | Clearing deposits 1,642' 3,419} 3,799 3,449 
Lanes . 4 _ a xe ink res. >, 4 2,57 2,540! 2,780 h ties 7 
tjverpoo! 4,887 | 4,829 | 119,347 | 107,376 a Sa raat] invancl Inae7| lness | Ctbee Habilti 100R 1G 5007 1,158 
; 4 a. I nate i i 3,2 2,486] 12,467) 12,65: 
oo ae aee | “a’aee | “anes | ketene | Govt. depenite 933, ‘304 239/110 REICHSBANK 
»woasthe ‘ | oe 7 35,52! Patel Semaahin 6 046) 14.5 7 ) 
Nottingham | 434} 498] 10,405 | 10,881 Total liab ‘ities avo ey th - aoa = i “ Million reichsmarks 
Shetheld . | 1,096 1,136 ier 20,275 Reserve ratio 91 -2°%,'90 -0°%,/90 -0%|89 4 ) Feb. | Feb. | Feb. } Feb 
southampton 47 | 97 | «=: 2,282 2,785 Taos osm Tiaats 28, | 14, 23, 28. 
: | ey ps : RESOURCES ; 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
)2 Towns 26,321 29,650 | 643,719 | 679,19 Monetary gold stoch 22.579) 22.709 22.712) 22.715 P . cies 17 77 17 17 
“7 ; lreasurv & bank currency 3,136; 3,299, 3,302) 3,3 Bills 15,284) 20,357! 19,966) 21,458 
wablin® 1 5,490 | 5,055 | 152,766 | 149,4¢ LIABILITIES Renten 249, «349 (362) «294 
May 31, 1941, and May 3 194; Money in circulation 9,394) 11.888 11,971) 12,141 ances 54 25 24 23 
lreasury cash and dey 3,222; 2,492) 2,436: 2,298 Securities ote ve 24 147 147 144 
Yther assets 1,059! 1,105) 1,071} 949 
OVERSEAS BANK ee j thy 
LIABILITIE | | 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA circulation 13,976) 18,516) 18,235) 19,443 
RETURNS Million rupees Daily maturing liabilities 1,935} 2,523) 2,408) 2,426 
. . ‘ Other liabilities 509 598 590) 644 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK ns BANK OF NADA 
Million £’s %) g° | 45 22 99 CA . 
April | April , April ; April Asset 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 194: Million Can. $ 
25, | 10, 17, 24, Gold coin & bu 444 444 444 444 444 May | April | May | May 
\SSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 Rupee coin 564 283 281 276 279 14 29, r 6 i ww 
vid coin and bullion 0-13) 49-80 1-12 2-04 Balances abroad 403 49 544 53€ 667 \SSETS 194] | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Bills discounted 0-69, 4-57) 2-30) 1-09 Sterling securities 1,138) 2,519) 2,519) 2,518) 2,51 Rese Gold ’ j al ; 
lovest. and other asset 38-79 55-28 56-93 3-2) Ind. Govt. rup. secs 913) 1,382) 1,442, 1,492) 1,492 Othe 182-9) 209-5) 198-8 194-0 
investments 79 78 83 &4 8¢ rities 485 -6| 637-1) 648-3) 645-9 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Jotes in circulation 22 -54' 29-1] 28-41) 28-57 Notes in cire 2,552; 4,227) 4,248 4,283 4,318 ilation 375-3, 516-5| 520-2) 521-7 
¥posits : Government 5-51) 15-19 16-96 13-44 Bb 178 302 314 514 288 x Dom. Govt 82-2 97-9 127-4) 110-4 
Bankers’ 51-27) 5 0 } ) 3-65 | it G 201 119 135 153 ) inks 201-4 206-8 210-8 192-1 
Others 6°60 5-83) 6-64 6-51 B 2 It wy le , l¢ l G ind foreign exchange transferred to Foreigr 
Reserve ravio 8 4% 47 6 ) 9 Reserve rati . + °U £70104 "Oo /O4 *C xcha Control Board against securities. 
TY 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000's omitted 
Barcla cs D Gl Lloyds | Ma Midland | National | \ational | West- bowen 
MAY 194: anil it RB M Ba B Bank Bank ovincia minster eacon’s Agen 
Lte ( Lt ( Lt it TT Ltd Bank Bank Bank ee 
, . Ltd Ltd Ltd = 
26th 6t 7 19t} 19th 27th 27th 26th 7th 28th 18th 
ASSETS f / 
un, Bank Notes and Balances with the B 
England 62,479 13,15 4,7 354 | 15,58 70,984 4,134 | 41,744 | 44,332 6,527 | 326,365 
Balances with and Cheques in course of colle ( j 
on other Banks in Great Britain Irelane 4,208 738 1,971 17,569 48 31 225 16,661 19,023 613 113,557 
ems in Transit 8,914 7 . 11,640 
Money at Call and Short Notic« l 2,638 4,752 5,211 21,042 7,325 21,021 6,057 19,400 20,558 | 6,281 133,098 
Bills Discounted lf 1,552 11,958 898 | 51,118 | 12,880] 58,316 1,013 | 40,749 | 40,097{ 1,791 | 290,688 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 3,000 20,000 4,500 84,500 0 114,500 500 55,500 53,500 | 11,500 | 470,500 
vestinen ts ),05 13,03 51,092 20,919 177,469 7 222,704 17,478 140,092 153,154 21,165 | 1,049,378 
Advances to Customers and other A 168,73 8,314 4,242 10,022 141,00¢ 165,57 15,185 114,169 117,056°| 12,080 810,730 
abilities of Customers for Accepta | 
ments, et 13,4 1,14¢ »,712 4,551 0,74 13,712 149 10,865 18,825 1,584 95,920 
Bank Premises Account 7,937 40! 1,483 4 6,9€ 2,87 92 47 7,102 5,087 957 43,190 
nvestments in Affiliated 
mp € 3,77 8,302 2,514 2,992 } 23,805 
648.689 13¢ 133,231 92,4 66,1 ¢ 8 448,79€ 474,624 | 65,498 | 3,368,871 
of 1 to ¢ De 
Account 10 -6¢ ! 10-11 10 -87 1 10-67 09 a9 10 -14 10-69 10 -42 
LIABILITIES 
ita] P Ip 15,858 1,000 2,97€ 1,060 15,810 4, 1€ 1,500 9,479 9,52 i,875 78,197 
tve Fund 11.250 1.000 2.97€ 850 10,000 3,6( 1,160 8,500 9,320 1,000 62, 06€ 
irrent, Deposit and other Account 608,148 30,990 124,567 47,114 545,892 150,160 40,988 419,952 | 437,143 | 61,039 | 3,131,149 
ACC , Endorsements, et 13,433 1,14€ 2,712 4,551 20,740 8,203 149 10,865 | 18,825 | 1,584 95,920 
ulation 1 22 1,491 16 1,539 
648 € 133,231 53 92 2 66,14 45.288 448, 79€ 474,624 65,498 Es $68,871 
Gitte seitiniienias aiihiiii 
> ~ 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND {| Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 174-85 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Apr. 28t! 
; Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on May 8th. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London | Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com 
; | mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Buying Selling ying Selling . . : 
rene elli Buying = Nicaragua * Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, at 
5-544 cordobas per U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent tax) 
sae tAus-|a. 7 fog Diao ane ECAR coe 8 t +e I : 
Australia | N.Z. | tralia | TN-4-| #Aust lia | tN.Z. tralia | tN.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on May 9th 
a a Venezuela * it selling rate Ne ork 3-35 bolivares U.S. $ on Apr. 7 ‘ 
IT, a e 125 | 1249 125)... | 125% | 125 eo Bes eae ak Gees oes ee eee Oe, 
Ord. Air | Ord. Air Air Ord. | Ord. | Ord. a . a7 a . Pee 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail Official exchange controls are operative in these countries 
(8) (%) (§) (%) (§) | 
‘ght | 1264 126% 1268 | 1268 | 1254: 1244; 124%| 124) 123} | 1253 | 12488 " a 
Wdays) 127%) 1274, 126% | 1264 1244 | 1248 | 1234 | 125%| 12423 | OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
cae dpe pe hy La | | a 
—el i 8 27@ | 127% eee . oo8 ca n.q. 2455 | Changed From To Chan ; 7 
~ Ad —— | ngec I anged From Te 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills | % % | % o; 
sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. | Amsterdam .... June 28, °41 3 23 | Madrid.. .. July 15, °35 5 4 
All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. PE 6 cad aye Mar. 10, 42 5 6 | Montreal. . oe ee 23 
Via Durban. By America/N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263; | Belgrade... wom, 2 oe Oh 6 ft Gi cc ccescces May 12,°40 4} 3 
9 days, 1274; 90 days, 1273. N.Z.) Demand, 125$; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126%; | Berlin..... .. April 9, °40 4 34 | ee Mar. 17, "41 2 1} 
* days, 127§ (plus postage). + Any Mail | Brussels -. Jan. 25,°40 2 2 | Pretoria ....... June 2,41 3% 3 
Bucharest . -. Sept.17, °40 34 3 ; Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, ’35 ... 34 
SOUTH AFRICA Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 | Rome......... May 18,°36 5 44 
ainrane. rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) Calcutta . Nov. 28, °35 3} = 0 eee Sept. 16, 40 6 5} 
or T.T.; £101§ (sight); £102.% (30 days); £102.%, (60 days); £10288 (90 days). Chil . 354 444 | Stockholm ..... May 29,41 3§ 3 
fe Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £100g, £10123 £101, and £1028. | —_ ee June 13 7 5k 6 bb Zurich Nov 95, 36 st 7 
_ Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for Copenhagen .... Oct. 15,°40 44 4 | a a a 3-29 
South Africa and £993 for Rhodesia. Helsingfors..... Dec. 3,°34 44 4 | OkiO.......... sre one 
; : Lisbon......... Mar. 31,°41 44 4 | Wellington..... May 27,°40 3 2 
1 CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, °37 14 1 Dublin... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
*he lollowing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America are related to - 
. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-f rate. (a For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and firms 
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Conmpany 


Breweries, &c. 


Cannon Brewery ... 
Reid (W. B.) & Co. 


Taylor, Walker & Co. 


Coal, tron and Steel 
Armstrong, Stevens & Son 


Beyer, Peacock & Co 
Carlton Main Colliery 
Manchester Collieries . 
Niddrie & Benhar Coal 


North’s Navigation Collieries 


Electric Lighting and Power 
Calcutta Electric Supply 


Financial, Land, &c. 
Argentine Estates of Bovril 


Grand Junction Co. 


Investment Corporation of Canada 
Platt Brothers & Co. (Holdings) 


Primitiva Holdings 


Rubber & Tropical Tm 
Seottish Drapery Corporat 


Warner Estate 


Gas 


Imperial Cduatinental Gas 


Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 


Lyons (J.) & ¢ 


Rubber 


Bah Lias 
Galang Besar 
Hanwella 
Higgoda . 


Mengkibol (Central Johare) 


Rangoon Para 
Rosehaugh (Ceyian) 


Shops and Stores 


Jay’s Limited 
Marks & Spences 
Rego Clothiers 












Wallis (Thomas) & ( 
Tea 
mOUCE 
Rosehaugh (Ceylon 
Textiles 
Ballito Hosiery Mills 
English Sewin ottar 
me Cotton inet 
Melso Fabr 
Pormitts & ex 
Samnuggu Vax 
litaghur Factary 
toria Jute Factory 





Tramway and Omnibus 


British Electrx 
Lisbon Electric 


lractior 
Tramway 


Maidstone & District Mot« 
Trusts 

Consolidated Trust 

irst Scottish Amer 

Reserves Securities It 

[rust { mon 

Witan Investment 
Waterworks 


New River Co. 


Rickmansworth Water 


Other Companies 


Alexander, Fergu 
Allied Newspapers 
Associated Biscuit 


Associated Fisheries 


iated Newspaper 


jrownlee & Co 


son & ( 


rush Electrical Engineerin 


Cape Asbestos 

Dunlop Cotton Mills 
Dunlop Plantations 
Dunlop Rubber Co. 


nfield Rolling Milis 
Goodlass, Wall & Co 
G.R A. & White City 


Hart (Thomas) 


jury Holloware (Stever 


King (Geo. W.) 


Liverpool Storage Co. 
Newall Engineering Co. 


stnes 


Newman Ind 


North British Rubber 
Parkinson & Cowan . 


Ragusa Asphalte Paving 


Rheostatic Co. 


Siemens Brothers & C« 


Smitbfield & Argentine Meat 


Walsall Conduits . . 
Wyman & Sons.. 
Totals (£000's) : 


January 1 to May 97, 
May 27, 1942, to Jene 10, 


January 1, 1942, to June 10. 


House 


1942... 
1942 


a) 12% on “A” Ord 


(c) Set aside 





1942 


Lancaster 


Year 
i-nded 
Dec. 3] 
Mar. 3 
Dec. 31 
N 31 
De 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
De 31 
De 31 
Sept. 30 
Mar. 31 
April 30 
Mar. 31 
April 30 
Mar. 31 
April 19 | 
Mar. 31 
I l 
Mar. 31] 
O 1 
Jur 30 
De 1 
Dx 31 
De l 
Dx 3) 
De 31 
Jan. 3) 
Mar. 31 
De 31 
J l 
Dec. 31 
Dex 3] 
De 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
M i 3] 
July 
Mar l 
De i 
Dec. 31 
De 31 
M 31 
De 31 
M 31 
4 115 

] 

A 
M ] 
M 
i 
i 31 
t\ 3] 

{ 31 

' 3) 
Dec. 31 
1 1 
D l 
I 31 
De 31 
M 
De i 
Ma 31 
M ] 
Dec. 3] 
Dec. 3] 
De 31 
De 31 
Sept. 30 
Dec. 3 
De 3 
D 3 
jan 
\ of ¢ 

P15 
) 
06 


and 23-7 


> 


Place 





we ee 


London, 


Total 
Profit 


84,230 | 
65,706 | 


15,199 
93,994 
52,673 
6,011 
72,727 
189,803 


896. 50K 








198.374 | 


188,890 | 


160 


a 


es ths his tes Cie eed 


ae 
om 


7 
Se we 
Poop 


31.415 
241,019 
150,901 


202,432 


211 | 


IW 
PO 


66,532 


141,957 | 
18,689 | 


160,646 


Net 
Deprecia- Profit 
tion, etc. | after Deb. 
« Interest 
4 
40,000 237,030 
5,077 11,478 
20,( 147,101 
4,796 11.018 
13,500 | Dr.23,717 
om 116,975 
48,808 102,059 
20,648 | 29,301 
12,03 
365,896 546.02] 
14,361 | 60,434 
20,934 
| 3,127 
} 77,620 
48,143 
| 2,393 
i 65,320 
| 53,584 
41,860 
BoE ( 
40,1 
Dr. 1,115 
€ 3,189 
Zi 1.97 
451 10,303 
A Dr.1.279 
2,212 18,888 
Dr. 25,049 
467.194 1,070,393 
17,757 5,768 
1329 | Dr 059 
696 | 
13,510 30.764 
70 887 
»,024 1,928 
986 
40,297 201.071 
200,000} 220.676 
3,627 | 4,172 
15,154 | 76,298 
15,000 | 63,375 
10,000 | 68,890 
10,000 | 212 
| 
5.484 
40.8] 
1461 
3.732 
5.850 
)] 17,401 
465.689 
35,020 
4] 986 
555,424 
1,415 
47,492 64,236 
12 53. 40 521 
67,251 82,27 
| 430,63 611,64 
61,478 12, 0€ 
100,33 
30,71 
1,81 4 
6,00 24,85€ 
4,703 13,279 
1,000 3% 339 
| : 10,738 
| 10,870 33,300 
129,217 63,613 
| 1,734 45,395 
3,520 35,904 
| 10,761 6,349 
sn 241,019 
25,000 57,384 
76,919 | 
13,370 14,162 
10.762 70510 
05 891 
12,819 78,40i 
Ordinary Shares 


on 





‘ 2 , —_ 
for Redemption of 5% Funding Certificates. 
(g) 24% bringing payments up to October 31, 1938. 


W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST 





Saturday, Ji 





ne 


Available 


Distribu 


ion 


4 
$50,978 
31,247 
290,802 


21,76€ 
1,104 
179,977 
203,577 
73,458 
69,372 


112,454 
37,849 
29,125 
104,134 
170,663 
6,407 
141,976 
58,792 


009 








111,133 


82.925 


2,770 
58,97€ 
) 


732 


_ ie 





638,370 
100.055 
149,750 

24,433 


116,524 


15,258 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsw: 
at Brettenbam 


13, 1942 


iy, 
Entered as Second Class 


Appropriation 


Ord. 


Pref. 
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Div. Div. 
+ + 
138,000 35,000 | 
11,500 | 
129,650 
8,759 
6,000 108,583 
44,026 53,095 | 
| 30,000 
00 
101,387 198,924 
30,000 | 
5,622 14,900 
9, 17,168 
7,080 47,698 
— 2 033 
26,250 29,250 
18,750 19,5 
490,353 371,254 
3.097 
‘ 1,700 
668 7,291 
M 
] O( 7 Q 
313 
O77h 
2,47 x 
4.98] 5 OF 
50,000 150,000 
75,000 80,2 
3,375 1,500 
11,307 | 45,264 
6,525 | 43.500 
t > 43,500 
6,525 | 29,000 | 
| 
163,120 555,838 
25,533 47,552 
13,000 84,375 
5 16,447 
( 6 66 
10.589 2 
17 4 
6( 
lf 
1,750 7,00( 
269,250 100, 0¢ 
19,500 28.002 
13,125 34,650 
25,000 456,801 
2,500 31,495 
6,874 11,800 
22,400 16,000 
73,125 10,000 
73 | 
187,500 | 333,321 
7,000 
63,1 36,743 | 
14,9 7,245 | 
46 
23,000 
12,500 
’ 2,810 | 
1,696 8,947 
9,360 26,000 
11.250 | 25,000 | 
18,207 | 18,147 | 
ses 26,250 
862 3,500 | 
55,000 183,750 | 
37,500 15,625 | 
5,188 41,250 | 
14,000 | 
14,724 16,000 
2,325 4,428 
17,049 50,428 


ate 


é 
10 
10 
12} 
124 





bree 


Reserves 


rT 


0,000 


1,09] 
4.000 
1,000 
5 000 


)0.000 


50.00( 


1¢ 


5.000 


0 OF 


10,000 
8.006 


8,000 


5 000 


7,500 | 


2,000 


20,000 


7 G68 


754 
8,422 


t Free of 


London, W.C.2. 


at the 


COMPANY RESULTS (May 27 to June 10, 1942) 


or 
m 


Carry 
Forward 


/ 


0,434 
412 


248 |! 


9,018 

6,635 
3560 

9,820 
666 


1,860 


40,105 
1,115 
92 
144 
2,344 
1.279 


112 


049 
225,409 
1,545 
3059 


281 
192 
37 
72 


58 
1,071 
15,426 
703 
273 
13,350 
18,865 
14,687 


8,434 
1,497 
1,161 


Or 
2,502 


New 





iH 





Total Net 
Profit Profit 
£ £ 
387,581 | 252,336 
74,734 | 11,318 
276,196 | 128.893 
31,162 11,244 
79,069 | 53,377 
135,554 | 115.278 
220,965 | 23,880 

3,027 | 32,554 
57,811 | 33,811 

1,002,547 | 396,18] 
58,379 35,103 
67,106 21,701 
17,638 4,401 
106,669 88,588 
65,483 61,319 
7,129 | 3,689 
83,327 74,868 
192,79! 43,59] 
170,415 |Dr 70 
KR ( +600 
131,643 9,799 
1,372 872 
9,372 5,213 
3,36 211 | 
23,523 15,211 
12,349 7,649 
710 14,985 
Dr. 13.936 |Dr. 25.195 
071,174 866,425 
168,120 | 9,899 
36 262 4,156 
1,413 | 677 
118,181 | 45,540 
4 13 >} 860 
26,921 | 10,851 
122,354 11,922 
253,420 | 200,812 
823,861 339,742d 
32,813 | 7,284 
78.051 61,414 
258,125 8,125 
261,354 71,353 
184,686 | 44,686 
748,552 | 531,823 
839,254 | 142,033 
416, 586 117,114 
80.836 | 40,685 
78,241 | 27,140 
13,446 | 10,633 
68,396 | 46,150 
212,431 | 114,005 
| 
64,764 17,553 
70,85¢ 58,835 
17,109 11,109 
937,690 481,775 
55,048 55,023 | 
124,949 62,992 | 
476,292 | 469,542 
43,525 43,525 | 
129,879 ; 31,476 
155.519 | 43.603 
447,226 85,080 | 
171,502 | 105,650 
3,624,763 | 609,975 | 
120.026 | 32,535 
266,425 | 104,845 
37,215 26,831 
9.454 1,593 
27,165 21,165 
45,957 17,529 
6,088 | 4,688 
65,381 | 12,762 
56,818 32,647 
250,203 | 64,255 
80,243 | 55,843 
44.236 | 35,256 
27,304 | 8,017 | 
262.990 | 262,990 
64,394 21,856 
178,107 | 86,751 
51,235 | 11,376 
145,252 77,122 
19.990 7,902 
165,242 | 85,024 
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ludes Transfer to Reserve for writing down Cost of Replacemen 
(d) Excludes £100,000 Provision for War Damage Insurar 
Six years to end of 1941. 
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